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THE WRITER AND THE AGE OF SCIENCE 





All writers have a tendency to write, and 
live and feel, as if the world were standing 
still all around them. This of course is not 
true. Indeed, it is ridiculous. Neither the 
world or time ever stands still. Everything 
is constantly changing, however much it may 
seem to remain a fixed point in time & space 
Perhaps the real panic created by the first 
Sputniks srose because they forced us Amer- 
icans to face up to this fact. Millions of 
Americans were made to realize that they do 
control the swift progress of their lives & 
that in the hectic pace of activity in which 
they Live, the vital creative years are go- 
ing, irrevocably slipping behind them fast- 
er than they realize. In the end will allof 
their furious activity be as dead and futile 
as so many rent receipts? 


For writers this is an 
thought. There is always 
that they may be sterile or unskilled crea- 
tors. That time may have passed them by, so 
that they Live in an age that is unfamiliar 
and incomprehensible. I have seen too manya 
writer Live beyond his high point of useful- 
ness. Some accept the fact with dignity and 
outward serenity. But more struggle and try 
to set words down on paper that are meaning 
less. They end their days in poverty & frus 
tration that is only tragic to view. 


especially sobering 
the terrifying fear 


One of the most important things for writ 
ers to do in this age of science, then is to 
face up to the problem and to make the nec- 
essary adjustments. They should learn to be 
familiar with and at ease in the presence of 
as many of the fast-developing phenomena of 
science as they can. This does not mean the 
writer must himself become a scientist. The 
president of Harvard University spoke out 4 
few days sgo for a balanced education. And 
another man declared that we have made this 
world of science, now we must learn to live 
with it. In other words, a writer must be a 
man of the world, his world, the universal, 
the timeless and eternal world of ideas and 
ideals. 


It is the peculiar privilege of writers & 
philosophers that they can live from day to 
day and at the same time possess the "long" 
view that grants them a perspective on his- 
tory. This unhappily destines them toa life 
similar to Cassandra, the daughter of Priam, 
king of Troy, and sister to Hector, the her 
oic warrior. Apollo, the sun god, gave toher 
the gift of prophecy &in a fit of anger de- 
creed thatno one should believe her. So, a 
writer, any artist, is often forced to live 
in ignominy, until his blinder fellow human 
beings catch up with hin. 


No writer worth his salt will sacrifice a 
birthright or his integrity because this un 
kind fate hangs over him. But he can always 
strive to make the best adjustment he cama 
writer also possesses the ability to view a 


problem from all sides. Therefore, if he is 
able to bring some of his talent to the ev- 
eryday task of living, he can perhaps adapt 
himself more nearly to the thoughts & hopes 
and yearnings of his neighbors than they can 
come in understanding his vision of anew to 
morrow. 


Despite all his vision and imagination, a 
writer must be practical. Today, many of us 
bemoan the steadily contracting market that 
we have experienced for fiction. Yet sa doz- 
en, twenty-five or fifty years from now the 
world population, it is said, may be double 
what it is today. The white race may not be 
the dominant one it still is et the moment. 
who can say? A writer must be able to adapt 


The writer who knows history and is skil- 
ful in reading the minds and hearts of peo- 
ple as well as having the faculty of under- 
standing the world of science fiction, will 
most likely come nearest to being an active 
ly read suthor having an important influence 
upon his generation. For the world, whatev- 
er it may be like, will probably still be in 
habited by people. So the writer who has the 
ability to understand them, to visualize the 
hopes and ambitions, the despair and dreads, 
that swell within their breasts, will be the 
one most likely to profit by putting words, 
phrases, ideas and emotions together for them 
to read or catch in their subliminal brains 
or sensory nerves. 


And that brings up another angle to one's 
ability to foresee and foreread history. an 
author has to live in the future as it forms 
Most people are content to read the headlines 
as they are lived. But the writer must look 
ahead and put together in winter what will be 
dramatic, irresistible readingin July. Any- 
one who plans to sell words, has to be able 
to see ahead, to make the headlines, not be 
merely a reader of them. 


another way of saying this is that a writ- 
er must be adaptable in many ways. He must 
not only be able to understand and feel the 
way all of his characters do, even though he 
plans and roots for the MC who will win out, 
but he must sense the changing conditions of 
the seasons and history, and also the moods 
of his readers. He must be in a very real & 
practical way all things to all people. Yet 
he must have an underlying core of integri- 
ty. 


In my class at the Shaw School recently we 
had an interesting discussion regarding this. 
One woman said she could not just pick up a 
plot or idea and write convincingly regard- 
ing it. She would have to feel strongly in- 
side about it first. I told her so would any 
professional author, or those who think they 
can sit down and write "garbage" if they de 
sired to do so. No writer can write a story 
he does not believe in or find some intell- 
ectual or emotional interest in. and thatis 
the real test of your power to adapt. 
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ARE WE WILLING TO SHARE OUR FREEDOM? 





It is being said that America faces great 
dsnger. The greatest national peril she has 
ever fsced in her entire existence. But the 
greatest danger, great as it may be, doesnot 
stem from the possibility of defeat ina mis- 
sile race. Temporarily we have allowed our- 
selves to become panicky with fear. And it 
is shameful to admit, but some of our citi- 
zens are willing to ride on the coat-tails, 
so to speak, of this panic to achieve their 
own goals, or even feather their own nests, 
and line their own pockets with gold. 


Sputnik did not change the basic strategy 
of the Communists, which is to enslave peo- 
ple everywhere. Not by war, except where the 
odds sre 100 to one in their favor. Rather 
by breeding confusion, fear, and the expec- 
tation of defeat. More sinister than Hitler, 
under the guise of friendship, they mask the 
kiss of a living death. They seek only what 
none have tried before, to snip off one lit- 
tle state ate time, to isolate the few power- 
ful nations capable of combatting them, and 
then smothering those piece-meal, by infil- 
tration. Hungary is the living proof of the 
utter unreliability of the Communist word é& 
the mockery of "peaceful co-existence." 


The cruel tragedy of the free world up to 
this moment has been that only one generation 
away from Chamberlain's cataclysmic debacle 
we are again trying to commit suicide, fool- 
ing ourselves thet we can do business with e 
vil. He who touches pitch becomes defiled & 
he who toys with Communism will truly tread 
the path to centuries of servitude. Let us 
not retrace the road leading from the dark & 
primitive ages. We must go forward! 


Our sin to date has been one of omission. 
Largely because we have not visualized this 
problem that now bulks so potent and danger- 
ous. If we but simply end clearly view it as 
the clean-cut issue it is, we will have not 
the least trouble in resolving it. 


Basically, it is & moral question. So far 
the Communists have succeeded in bewildering 
us. we have permitted them to carry the ball. 
Yet victory is only gained by attack. Free 
world leaders must bring to bear vision and 
the courage and superior resources of their 
democratic way of life. Merely to talk ‘about 
it over the air ways is not enough. lie must 
sell freedom and liberty for all with iden- 
tically the same aggressiveness as the Com- 
munists peddle their worthless and phony in- 
mitation of the genuine article. 


Recently the Committee for Economic Devel- 
opment asked 48 Free World Leaders to state 
n ¢,000 words "What is the most important e- 
conomic problem to be faced by the U. S. in 
the next twenty years?" Most of these lead- 
ers in the political, scientific, business, 
and educational fields came up with substan 
tially the same answer. It involved interna- 
tional and moral leadership by the U. S. 





"It is harder to provide all members of a 
community with a roof, shoes and meet, than 
to launch an artificial satellite." That is 
the ripe wisdom of R. V. Rao, s director of 
commerce in India. And Robert Marjolin, pro- 
fessor of economics, University o ancy in 
France, expressed it in even more emotional 
words; "If the internal economic problems may 
be regarded as at least potentially solvedthe 
external economic problem is more crucial & 
threatens the very existence of Western civ- 
ilization and the democretic way of govern- 
ment. Europe & North America are part of a 
world where the great majority of peopleare 
sunk so deep in poverty and degradation they 
cannot feel any friendship or community of 
interests towards nations which have cross- 
ed the borderline of adequate food endwell- 
being. Half the population of the world has 
an average income per capita of less than a 
hundred ($100) a year." 


America, the most generous nation in this 
world, has made mistakes. But it is now be- 
ing whipped for the sins of colonialism. In 
the simplest lLanguange, the day of exploita- 
tion for profit is almost past. The reluct- 
ance of England, France, Holland to forego a 
comfortable living and security based on the 
suppression of other people, and our own re 
fusal to allow some of our free born Ameri- 
can citizens to exercise all the privileges 
and social rights of democracy, these are 4 
tag end of the anachronism. 


It is a tragic irony that Russia, the most 
despotic of all empires, is bent on exploit- 
ing our mistake. But unless we mend our ways 
and practice what we preach the Free World, 
as we know it, will surely go under. 





LATE NEWS FROM THE MARKET PLACE 





The VILLAGER, Bronxville Women's Club 135 
Midland ave., Bronxville 8, N. Y., offers a 
number of prizes in its annual contest: $60 
for a story 3,000 words or less; $50 for ar- 
ticle or sketch under 2,500 words; $25 fora 
poem under 36 lines (limit 5 entries per in- 
dGividuel writer). Other mss. may be accepted, 
but will not be paid for. Prestige for prom 
ising writers is rated higher than material 
return. Primarily for talented amateurs. An 
opportunity to "showcase" one's talents. All 
mss. must be submitted after March 1 and be 
fore May 15, 1958, to Contest Editor. 


Ma Tay.or recently sold an article (THIS 
DAY). She oftrers a practical suggestion for 
Helping one's self to make a sale. Having a 
background of some commercial art, she made 
pen-and-ink drawings (brush and india ink) to 
illustrate her article. These were used and 
of course added to her check. 





Mrs. Linnie B. Carleton informs us a let- 
ter from Iris Miller, Toronto, Canada, says 
unavoidable circumstances have forced her to 
give up her literary agency. 








The first contribution to the WCS Scholar 
ship Fund in 1958 was a $3 repayment by one 
of the Fund's beneficiaries. It immediately 
went into circulation again, to help anoth- 
er writer. 








Lilith Lorraine, AVALON, Alpine, Texes,in 
formed us recently 8 LAME Magazine (po- 
etry largely) has been acquiring @ sizeable 
list of patrons who give rather substantial 
prizes as poetry payments go. 








This seems to be the only way that poetry 
in the little magazines can be put ona pay- 
ing basis, and the magazines kept solvent.a 
very real problem that concerns not only ed- 
itors, but the future of creative writing. 


Marjorie S. Scheuer has sold 4 poem to the 
Cee 0 ITOR. 








Mrs. Elma Kidhardt has sold two articles, 
with two more scheduled later, to the "Fea- 
ture Parade” section of the Worcester TELE- 
GRAM. This tabloid-size Sunday Magazine has 
@lways encouraged area's writers. Uses sub- 
jects by or about Worcester & Central Mass. 
personalities and activities. 


Harper Prize Novel Contest, Harper & Broth 
ers, £5 E. dord ot., NYe lo, offers $10,000 


and closes June 1, 1958. 











FLAME, Lilith Lorraine, 119 Taylor St,San 
Antonio, Texas. This is a new temporary ad- 
dress, until Miss Lorraine goes to New York 
City in the fall. The Avalon Summer Confer- 
ence will be held at the Hilton Hotel, San 
Antonio. Registration deadline, May Sth. 





Conferences are fun. attend one this year. 


NEWS AT WCS HOUSE 





Bill and Elva realize only too well we're 
far behind schedule with this issue. Three 
conferences last summer gave us a4 late start 
in the fall. Bill was further slowed by the 
work involved in a new creative writing work 
shop he was asked to lead in Leominster and 
by a good deal of ms. analysis material sud 
mitted for our consideration under "WRITERS' 
COUNSEL S&RVICE. 





Bill has been twice asked to confer about 
editorial free lance advisory work recently 
with publishers. This is inevitably satis- 
fying, but time-consuming. He has also been 
kept busy by some personal writing for him- 
self. A C.S.MONITOR filler and some fiction. 


Elva had some good news in February, when 
she sold another children's story to HIGH- 
LIGHTS FOR CHILDREN. She has given a story- 
telling program twice and a talk for nat. li- 
brary week. and she is adding an inspiration- 
al talk to her list of poetry progcrams. 





The winter has been a rugged and busy one 
at ‘iCS House. Billy who achieved the Lunen- 
burg Junior High School honor roll the first 
semester, has found his o-mile paper route a 
pretty arduous one with five storms and al- 
most 60 inches of snow and ice. The week be 
fore Christmas his two rabbits presented him 
with ten bunnies. Before adding another doe, 
he had to build cages and warm hutches. Now 
there is hammering going on in the barn and 
"Bill's Rabbitry" is in business. Now and 
then Billy's two silent partners lenda hand 
wherever needed as they have been doing for 
the paper route. 





As we go to press Elvs has been asked for 
a short talk that will qualify several Girl 
Scouts for their journalism badge. She plans 
an informal workshop session for them. 


Bill has just finished a 12-week Creative 
«riting course at the Shaw School in Leomin- 
inster, Mass. He is scheduled to serve atthe 
Phila. Regional Writers' Conference, He will 
act as Conference Consultant as he has for a 
number of years. This will enable writers to 
have personal conferences with him to clear 
up all kinds of writing and selling problems. 











This opportunity to read a limited amount 
of ms., or to discuss and answer, in person, 
the questions that individual writers throw 
at him, has worked out very well. It supple 
ments the work of the many fine workshops st 
the Conference. The address of the PRC is: 
BO. Box 897, Phila. 5, Pa. 


If you plan to be in the Phila. area dur- 
ing the Conference and would like to have a 
personal conference with me, let us line up 
an “agenda” before hand. That will enableus 
to accomplish more in the time available. 


The dates; June ll, 12, 13. 
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FUNDAMENTALS OF GOOD POETRY 





By Elva Ray Herris 





THE POEI"S WORKSHOP 





First poem for discussion this time: 


EVENING STAR 





By Myra Burnhem Terrell 





Suddenly the sun plummets through 

The horizon's black-branched silhouettes; 
Dusk drews a veil of twilight blue 
across the sky and gently sets 

A glinting jewel on it to woo 

Earth puppets from their toils and frets. 


Moles, burrowing blindly in the ground, 
A world below all that's stelluler, 

and mortal moles, who live mud-bound, 
Never know a heart msy wear a scar 
Because too little room was found 

To hold the splendor of one star. 


Madeline G. Salmon: Mrs. Terrell has courage. 
It is essier to be original abouta rusty old 
bed-spring than dusk-glow and the first star. 
But the latter sre still, in spite of (or is 
it because of?) the many cliches they bring 
to mind, much more moving. And her poem is 
moving. I like the idea of comparing unsee- 
ing people to moles. But should not human be 
substituted for mortal? All living things are 
mortal. 





Should the irregular rhythm of lines land 
2 be ironed out to blend with the next four 
lines? 


I don't like line 10 because 1 cannot see 
what bearing it has on the main thought of 
the poem. Many ardent nature lovers are com- 
pletely oblivious to human suffering. Look- 
ing at stars is likely to make us feel that 
human destiny is of less earth-shaking im- 
portance than we would believe if we never 
thought about light years and galaxies. 
Mary Billings: I should like this poem bet- 
ter if the writer would select a different 
rhyme scheme, for the first stanza. "Blue, 
woo, and through" ere a trio too often seen 
together, and dusk has too often draewna veil 
and pinned it with a star. 





If mortal moles never know a heart may wear 
a scar, how can they feel any hurt, or suf- 
fer any scarring wound? Would it not be bet- 
ter to have the mortal moles learn about the 
stars—even too late? 


If the author finds no market for this po 
em in its present form, .she might take the 
last 3 lines and work them up into a Christ- 
mas poem: No room at the inn, no roomin 26 
heart, the splendor of the One Star, etc. 


Mary Alice Hart: Definitely a pattern poem. 





The danger of writing to a pattern is writ- 
ing the poem to fit the pattern, instesd of 
the poem making its form itself. Padding ap- 
pears in such words as gently, suddenly, twi- 
light, and phrases such as "from their toils 
and frets.” If a pattern poem is masterful- 
ly done, the reader is often unaware there is 
a pattern. On studying such a poem, it is of- 
ten with a feeling of delight one discovers 
"why, this is a..j" 


The second stanza seems to be the poem. I 
would like to see this poem rewritten, lett- 
ing it take its own natural form, reguleror 
irregular, throwing out all trite or excess 
ive words. One might rewrite thus: 


Sun plummets down 

horizon's black-branched silhouettes; 
dusk draws a veil 

across the sky and sets 

a glinting jewel on it— 


Moles burrowing, mud-bound 

and mortal moles, below the stellular— 
know ye that hearts may weer a scar, 
because too little room is found 

to hold the splendor of a star. 


Mary Alden Campbell: True poetic feeling is 
here and evidence of a true ear. Puppets do 
not toil or fret. Moles as a figure is most 
useful in some situations, but here they are 
not too good; the connotation is not precise 
enough. I should like to see the lovely six 
line stanza form kept, but with the second 
stanza developing more in detail the wound, 
that caused the scar and the reasonwhy there 
lacked room. 





Ora Lee Parthesius: Creatures or another word 
of the author's choosing would tie in bett- 
er with moles than puppets. 





Julia Anna Cook: Suggest three-syllableword 
instead of "Jewel," perhaps a specific jew- 
el like amethyst, so "on it” can be elimin- 
ated. Line 8—s world below the stellular 

"earth-bound” sounds much better than "md- 
bound," but of course has been over-worked. 





Stella Craft Tremble: Strangely enough I had 
deen thinking of us mortals as mud-bound, o- 





blivious of the loveliness around us. It is 
a beautiful poem, full of meaning—and writ- 
ten with simplicity and sincerity. Herwords 
are well chosen, and it seems to me the rhy- 
thm and content are compatible. It is affine 
poem! 


Gwynnedd Griffith: It says almost nothing to 
me. The poem seems patently contrived as op- 
posed to an emotion genuinely felt or exper- 
ienced. The meter in lines'5 and 8 jars. In 
the interest of smoothness, could one say in- 
stead, "glinting gem," "a world below not 
stellular"? 





Eunice C. Neely: "Wears a scar" ora "vecuum? 
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Olive Boynton: Plummet seems too heavy & too 
dark 6 word. 





Clarence 0. Adams: I like the idea express- 
e y the word plummets. I have noted this 
seemingly rapid descent of the sun over the 
horizon many times. 


The second stanza is not clear. It seems 
to introduce a subject entirely foreign to 
the thought of the first stanza. This thought 
should have been hinted at in the first stan 
za. Its only connection is the reference to 
the splendor of the one star. 


The title does not seem to fit the thought 
of the poem. There is a great amount of mean 
ing hidden in the poem that should be hint- 
ed at in the title. 


Margaret Hill Concannon: The second stanza, 
I think, gets too far away in meaning from 
the first. They should be tied in closer. 





Elva: Yes, Madeline Salmon, the rhythm ought 
to be smoothed in the first two lines. It is 
the first Lines of a poem that should set a 
pattern. Variations come later. 





I agree with Mary Billings thet through ¢ 
blue and woo are not a good rhyme scheme. a 
fresher rhyme, or perhaps merely a fresh ap- 
proach would be more interesting, because 
these rhymes have been used often. Rhymes 
should not, however, be discarded merely be 
cause they have been used too often before. 
The fault may be in the way théy are used. aA 
trite rhyme that is inevitable is better than 
a fresh rhyme that is contrived. Note in 
"Boy Climbing” by Dorothy Hope McCroyden in 
the C. S. MONITOR, the a¥Toctive use of the 


trite rhymes sky, by, and sun, one. 








BOY CLIMBING 





By Dorothy Hope McCroyden 





A boy is forever climbing 
Steps to the sky; 

He uses any convenient ladder 
To get there by. 


He talks with the wind and clambers, 
Hand over hand, 

Up green-dyed branches to regions remoter 
Than Samarkand. 


A boy must discover blue space, 
Conquer the sun, 

Bring home a star in his pocket, not knowing 
He walks on one. 


Study Frances Frost to see how well she us 
es run over lines to disguise common rhyme- 
words, and how she gives them new meaning by 
her fresh approach to them. She rhymes, for 
instance, noise with boys, but it is not the 
boys who make the noise; instead it is windy 
years. 


That is a real creative suggestion, about 





making a Christmas poem. 


Thenk you, Mary Alice Hart, for pointing 
out the dangers of a pattern poem & for us- 
ing the blue pencil to edvantage. However, 
the rhyme does not belong in the last stan- 
za since it has been removed from the first. 
Mary alden Campbell's suggestion for filling 
out the pattern with more detail is also an 
excellent one, as is the suggestion made by 
several poets of relating the two stanzas a 
bit more closely. 








Markets suggested were: Kansas City STAR, 
C. S. MONITOR, slick magazines 4s we'l 4s a 
number of secondaries wherever they use po- 
etry, and also the verse magazines (the ones 
that print conventional verse.) 








Next we discuss: 


THE FORBIDDEN FREQUENTERS 





By Edith Schneck 





When the Cisatlantic moon 

jets her glittery rays 

across the sophisticated, stalactite city, 
the diamond-eyed, raven shawled bast 

on hurried, furred feet 

and I (stiletto heels) 

become forbidden frequenters 

searching among armories of metallic streets 
for freedon. 


I, hermitage of mind— 
she, surfeiting mistress. 


Madeline G. Salmon: This poem has many tell- 
ing images; stalactite city, stiletto heels, 
metallic streets. The picture is very real. 
I can see it and hear it. But I am confused 
by stanza two. It is easier for me to iden- 
tify the stiletto heels with the surfeiting 
mistress then with a hermitage of the mind. 





On first reading, I thought that diamond- 
eyed, raven-shawled beast was an image of the 
city at night. Now I am not sure. But this 
poem has terrific possibilities and Im sure 
that Miss Schneck can clear up any existing 
reader confusion by just clarifying the ides 
in the poen. 


Mary Alden Campbell: I miss three things in 
this poem. |. Su cient characterizationof 
the "I", 2, Definition of what that "freedom" 
consists of. 3. Sympathy. If I understand 
“hermitage,” a safe retreat, then I do not 
understand why "I" would try to frequent the 
unfeeling "city," nor why "I" would be for- 
bidden. as a whole, for me at least, the ad- 
jectives prevent the poem from getting over 
to the reader. The rather extreme words pro- 
duce an effect of over-writing, calling at- 
tention to themselves rather than buildingup 
emotional appeal. 





Ora Lee Parthesius: I had to read and reread 
before I got the feel and force of its ums- 
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ualness. I like the choice of words and fie 
ures, especially jets, armories of metallic 
streets, and the last two lines. Prefer the 
earlier title, \iWayworn Shadows, and, natur- 
ally, I would repeat it, line 7. Forbidden 
Frequenters seems awkward, a little artific- 
ial. Lots of adjectives, but they all ought 
to be kept in, they say things. 


Kitty Parsons: Cisatlantic may be all right 
but . Is 4 big mouthful. In the third line 
you practically "hiss" your way along. Read 
what Rolfe Humphries has to say about this, 
having too much of the "s" sound in a poem. 
In this line the "c's" also have the souniof 
"s", in some places, and this increases the 
hissing. I think there is much that is good 
and interesting about this poem, but tomeit 
is confused. and the meaning is certainly not 
crystal clear. It may arouse more discussion 
if one is obscure, but it is sometimes irri- 
tating to the reader, who would enjoy find- 
ing the real meaning that the author had in 
mind himself. 





Eunice C. Neely: I feel incompetent to crit 
icize modern verse because it just is notin 
my line. Forbidden Frequenters reads smooth- 
ly because of euphonious diction. It pleases 
the tongue, the ears, and the mind's eye. 1 
think stalactite is the more musical word but 
stalagmite is perhaps the more correct. For 
cities rise from the ground; they dont hang 
from the sky. 1 liked the stiletto heels so 
much—one can see and hear, and almost feel 
them. The word staccata came to mind immed- 
iately. 





It was the vocabulary of this poem, which 
interested me. I do question the word bast. 
My dictionary definition does not seem to fit, 
but I certainly do like the "diamond—eyed, 
raven-shawled”" describing bast. The last two 
lines puzzled me a little. Is "She" the moon 
or the bast? 


Stelle Craft Tremble: It does not appeal to 
me at all, although the author is one of my 
favorites. To me it is meaningless, & I re- 
fuse to try to find the meaning of it! Any- 
way,—it may be a good poem, but it's the kind 
I personally fail to appreciate! I would re 
fuse it for the pages of The PRAIRIE POET.. 
To me it is neither clear nor meaningful. 








Olive Boynton: Fascinating though un-easy po- 
etry. The metaphor is crisp, original, but @ 
nigmatic. I am intrigued by the poet's cur- 
ious use of stalactite to indicate her moon- 
Lit sophisticated city. The word itself sug- 
gests something tall and crystaline; where- 
as stalagmite, the word one would naturally 
employ to suggest the upward thrust of the 
city's buildings is a dull, blunt word. and 
moreover, in this space-conscious age there 
is neither up or down. 





BAST: Rarely have I seen the word used, & 
then only in its botanical sense. I am told 
there is an Egyptian deity by that name, but 


surely she would not be operating within our 
Christian shores. The poet might finda more 
ready market for her product if she were team 
ed up with a being more familiar to the "Cis- 
atlantic" ear,—and I might possibly find my 
way through the poem. But, ignorant of this 
word's significance, I am lost with "bast"in 
armories of metallic streets. 


Clarence 0. Adams: This poem expresses well 
a sense of futility that is excellently dis 
played. However, I cannot see the oity as a 
stalactite city. It seems to me that stalae 
mite city would have been the better picture 
and the word bast seems to be out of proper 
context. according to my dictionary it isthe 
inner fiber of certain trees, that is often 
used in making matting, or the name of this 
matting itself. That meaning does not apply 
here. This could have been possibly a typo- 
graphical error and the word could be beast 
which would fit the thought much better. 





It is not clear to me what is meant by "the 
diamond-eyed, raven shawled"—. Has this a 
reference to the moon or the city? I like 
"armories of metallic streets.” It express- 
es a sense of extreme loneliness. "Surfeit- 
ing mistress" is not clear to me, for I'm not 
sure whether the moon or the city is referr- 
ed to. The title of the poem does not seemto 
fit. I would leave the article out. But the 
idea of "forbidden" is not clear. "Furtive" 
would have been more appropriate. 


Bessie H. Hartling: Beautiful, but I cannot 
understand it! 1 like to study poems for hid- 
den meanings, but I don't think I would try 
or be bothered with one that eludes me. I 
just haven't the time to read that long. 





Julia anna Cook: A sharp, refreshing style, 
consistent throughout. I assume tne printed 
word "bast" should be "past." If this isso, 
the verse has a clear meaning for me; so I 
send my comments from the peaceful, inland 
hills of Maine, as if from a different plan 
et. I have read the Lines over and over, and 
can suggest no change. That is, inthe verse; 
but do hope the poet finds that freedom. I 
found it away from the city. - 





Mary Billings: Projects a clear image of two 
(beast and woman) prowling a city by night. 
Searching for freedom—she says—who is "her- 
mitage of mind" and should be intellectual- 
ly free, even if restless and unhappy. Some 
of her words trouble me. "Sophisticated," to 
me, seems an obvious word (though it doesre 
peat pleasantly the "tic" in atlantic.) "ar- 
mories," places where weapons are stored. Is 
it used only for its sound? I like lines 4, 
5, and 6 especially. In so short a poem, it 
seems better not to repeat two of its forty 
five words in the title. 





Elva: I also questioned that word "bast," & 
before printing the poem wrote Edith Schneck 
about it. She quotes the Standar n Err 
cyclopaedia. "In Egyptian mythology, a god- 
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dess represented with a cat head or lioness 
head. Bubastis, in Egypt, was the city where 
she held a high place, similar to that held 
by Neith in Sais. Nearly a million Egyptians 
made annual pilgrimages to her shrine. and 
great numbers of bronze images of Bast were 
purchased in Bubastis." 


She further states: "Bast is correct, as 
the interpretation of a domesticated, carniv- 
orous mammal through poetic diffusion became 
diamond-eyed, raven shawled bast.” 


Even this explanation does not clear this 
poem up for me. I have only a vague feeling 
of what the meaning is. I applaud the good, 
sharp imagery. I would suggest, as Kitty did, 
for the sake of the musical quality of this 
poem that some of the "s" sounds be removed. 


Though I am always advising cutting away 
words and phrases that could be better left 
out, I think this poet has used the famili- 
ar blue pencil too harshly on the idea. Big 
ideas should have room to expand, room to be 
set off against a proper background, should 
not be squeezed as though compactness were 
the end instead of the means to the end. I 
believe this poem would lose none of its ex- 
cellent qualities by being expanded. 


Next time we have two poems for discussion: 
ETERNITY 
By Bessie H. Hartling 


why this hurry, flurry, noise, 
Haste to get, and haste to lose? 
Why this frantic 'no time' strain 
when all the time there is is now! 


Dawn always breaks with quiet light; 
Night descends on floating feet; 
Unhurried, all the seasons move 
Fulfilling promises of God. 


why should man, Creation's chief, 
Fight for his pre-eminence? 

For every creature, great or small 
Has a purpose of its own. 


Then let us take our time to taste 
The joy prepared for us alone: 


This poem has not been to market. Bessie 
gre. one of the most faithful members 
° e Poet's workshop, is an ex-teacher and 
@ licensed teacher in the religious field.. 
Her chief job at present is as a companion, 
for her 94-year old aunt. She doesn't get a 
lot of time for writing. She belongs to the 


Maine-U-Scripters Club, the Poetry Fellowship 
of Maine, and the Agnes Carr writers ud. 

Our next poem is by Ora Lee Parthesius,who 
has helped many other Workshop members with 
her comments. She has been writing verse for 


a number of years (since the 40's); has been 
published in poetry magazines, newspapers & 














such magazines as CHRISTIAN HOME, NEW YORK- 
ER, ARIZONA HIGHWAYS, R& OCIETY, etc. 





"Boaster" has been to WINGS, REVEALING RO- 
MaNCES, N. 0. POZTRY JOURNAL, & VooTMINGTER. 





BOASTER 
By Ora Lee Parthesius 


She tells me she has dared to go 
Beyond the path I tread 
And thus has had the purple zest 
Cf raisins in her bread. 


Known shiningness of golden days 
And silken-sheeted sleep 

.ith crimson roses at her door 
and happiness to keep. 


Then smiling at me pityingly, 
She smooths her brassy hair 

and looks to see if satin skirts 
are dusty from my chair. 


CHANGES IN THE POET'S “-ORKSHOP! 





Starting with this issue, will you please 
write out your comments in duplicate. Send 





the original to the poet, and the carbon to 
me, together with your own poem for consid- 
eration in the Poet's workshop. From now on 
for a while at least, we will not print the 
comments in REWRITE, except perhaps an occa- 
sional one as time and space permits. 


By doing this we feel we are making two im 
provements in the 'Shop. (1) The poet will 
get a more immediate reaction to his poem & 
will not have to wait for the next issue of 
REWRITE. Nor for me to forward the letters, 
after the 'Shop pages have been set up. (2) 
In the space we save in REVRITE we will al- 
so be able to print more poems, so allowing 
more poets to gain the valuable test of our 
reader reaction. 

\ 

we will not be able to pay for poems that 
we accept for subsequent issues. we carryno 
advertising (a matter of policy), so we can 
speak out honestly concerning all services, 
that seek writers' trade. (The comments re- 
garding vanity publishing in this issue are 
a case in point.) There being no revenue out 
of advertising, REWRITE is truly a labor of 
love, and we have contributed the prizes we 
have awarded as token payment for years out 
of our own resources. 


Your comment on the other fellow's workis 
still your ticket of admission to the ‘Shop 
There is no fee or other cost for this tri- 
al run for your poems. But no poem which is 
not accompanied by a duplicate of the help- 
ful comment sent to the Workshop poets will 
be considered. No deadline, but the sooner, 
naturally, the better.”"SASE' envelop with poem! 


irs. Bessie H. Hartling, 247 Woodford, Portland Me. 
Miss Ora Lee Parthesius, Box 297, Marinette, Ari. 
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MARKET NEWS AND COMMENT 


PRESBYTERIAN LIFE, 130 S. Juniper St,Phila 
7, Pa., will be published the lst and 15th, 
each month, instead of bi-weekly. It has a 
circulation of more than 1,000,000 readers. 








The Catholic Poetry Society of America in 
October of each year now awards a gold med- 
al to some one who has helped to "promote a 
Catholic poetry movement and tradition, to 
create a common ground of discussion for po- 
ets, critics, and those interested in poet- 
ry, and to cooperate in advancing American 
art and culture." This year's winner, Prof. 
Francis X. Connolly, has been a founder and 
member of the Society since its inceptionin 
1951, and an associate editor of SPIRIT, the 
Society's poetry magazine for 23 years. 








G. P. Putnam's Sons, 210 Madison Ave., NYC 
16, has given the first of its Talent Search 
rewards to John M Fuhrmann for turning up a 
novel by Robert Portune. These prizes first 
were offered in the summer of 1956. Teach- 
ers, reviewers, journalists, librarians and 
booksellers are thus incited to steer books 
toward the publishers. 











This is one very practical means for writ 
ers to get their manuscripts before editors 
with the added impact of an authority stat- 
ing it has some interesting possibilities. I 
believe it is a fact that many other houses 
pay a scouting fee of $100 to anyone who is 
smart. enough to find a publishable book for 
them. We have had such propositions made to 
us. Our primary interest, however, would be 
to find the right publisher for a promising 
young author. 


dows with a seeming atmosphere of respecta- 
bility. All of which constitutes so much bait 
for the unsophisticated or unsuspecting. It 
is still a fact that the great majority of 
books "published" by the vanity printers do 
not sell a half-dozen copies, except when an 


Less ethical is 
vanity publishers 
of the price they 
his book for him. 
is paying for the 


the standing offerof most 
to pay "critic-agents' 10% 
charge an author to print 
In other words, an author 
privilege of hooking him- 


author can unload them on 


his friends. 


Study the factuel analysis printed on page 
10 and 11. Tell your friends about it. 


prof. of English 


Walter Stanley Campbell, 
at University ot yank and author wide- 


ly known for his books about the old West & 
books for writers, died on Christmas Day. He 


did his books on the West 
al". He will be missed by 


PATRICIA SCHARTLE has resigned as 
chief editor of trade 
books at Appleton-Cen- 
tury-Crofts, effective Jan- 
uary 7. She is joining 
Constance Smith as a 
Gis suc- partner in her literary 

ds her agency, which will now 
cee * be known as Constance 
Smith Associates. Miss Schartle will head 
the book department of the expanded 
agency, while Miss Smith heads the ma- 
gazine department and continues to work 
with certain of her book clients. Jean Macy 
continues in her present capacity in the 
agency as Miss Smith’s assistant. 

Miss Schartle joined Appleton-Century- 
Crofts in 1946 as managing editor and has 
been named, successively, advertising and 
publicity director, associate editor of the 
trade department and chief editor. 

Constance Smith Associates will occupy 
new offices at 119 West 57th Street on the 
ninth floor, beginning January 7. The agency 
was founded in 1946 by Miss Smith, who 
had been fiction editor of McCall’s magazine 
for many years and assistant to agent Harold 
Ober. Constance Smith Associates will con- 
tinue to be represented on the West Coast 
by H. N. Swanson and in London by Ste- 
phen Aske. 


Patricia 
McBldon, 4 
former as- 
sistant m. 


as "Stanley Vest- 
writers. 





Two other edit- 
ors at Appleton— 
J. Stewart Johnson 
and Catherine Rk. 


Wilson, have also 
resigned. 








Miss Wilson, as 
of Feb. Srd is to 
become ass't. cop 
chief for the af- 
filiated publish- 
ers, Putnam's Cow 
ard-McCann, étc. 

W. & Norton &Co. 
also have made an 
assortment of pro- 
motions. Storer B. 
Lunt, an outstand- 
Ing leader in the 
book field is now 
chairman of the board 
and George P. Brock 
yay is new presi- 

ent. Eric P. Swen- 
son is the new ex 


ecutive editor. 














self to an outrageous fishline. And there 
are "egents”" who will charge in addition the 
"usual 10% commission" for arranging such a 
"sale"! Of course no reputable agent would 
be caught dead having anything to do with a 
smelly deal like that. So if any agent, ad- 
vertising or non-advertising, suggests that 
you try to publish a book via the advertis- 
ing vanity publishers, that should make you 
very suspicious. 


"Subsidy" or "Cooperative" publishing, as 


used by the vanity publishing trade, ‘often 
may beja complete misnomer, and a distortion. 
The only place where these words are legit- 
imately used is in the case of some univers- 
ity press books of a scholarly nature, that 
cannot otherwise be financed. In a very few 
instances also vanity publishers issue nec- 
sary or popular books with a known public— 
books that legitimate publishers would have 
been glad to publish, if they could have got 
there first. The vanity publishers bid eag- 
erly for these because they dress their win- 


Hos 





italized Veterans NTs y ing Project, 1020 
Lake Shore Drive, Chicago Ill, -, sent us 
recently an attractive folder about writing 
contests conducted throughout the year. They 
are for all disabled veterans and especial- 
ly those in hospitals and domiciliary resi- 
dence. They are conducted quarterly: March 
31, June 30, Sept. 30, and Jan. 15. And the 
12th Annual National Writing Contest for Hos 
pitalize eterans offers many large prizes 
given by publishers and industry. REWRITE 
has given three free subscriptions for many 
years. Recently one of these has been regu- 
larly assigned to HVWP's Director of Hospi- 
tal Service, so that it will do even great- 
er good in bringing practical help & counsel 
to writers who sare disabled. A fine compli- 
ment to REWRITE. This contest closes: April 
15th. For folder address as above. 


HVWP NYC Office: Mrs. Elizabeth Fontaine, 
Nat. Chn., Empire State Bldg., NYC 1 
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& FEW THOUGHTS ON THEME 





Some interesting ideas were advanced by 4 
Hollywood producer recently. William Wyler 
producer of a Western spectacular with Greg 
ory Peck, had things tc say about the story 
values a motion picture ought to have. They 
have universal application. Incidentally, a 
writer can pick up a good deal of wisdom in 
Richard Dyer McCann's Hollywood Letter col- 
umn published periodically in the C. S. MON 
ITOR. The one about Wyler appeared November 





McCann started things off by remarking on 
Wyler's production, "as one might expect... 
the story also has an idea behind it that car 
ries meaning in our time. 'I think the best 
entertainment,' Mr. Wyler says, 'has some kind 
of theme that applies to what you're living 
with right now—-something that is already on 
the minds of civilized people.'" 


"'Giant' was like that. There were all sorts 
of thoughts in that picture about what one 
should do and should not do—how people may 
change and don't change. There should always 
be a little propaganda in a picture—propa- 
ganda of truth—in order for people to care 
about it.” 


The theme of “The Big Coun- 


try” is civilized standards ver- 
sus lawless violence—not an un- 
usual theme for a Western. In 
this case it is an easterner who 
comes west and tries to apply 
the standards. The producer-di- 
rector admits some similarity 
between his present project and 
his recent labor of love, “The 
Friendly Persuasion.” “But this 
is not comparable to the Quaker 
ttory,” he adds. “This is a man 
who is quite willing to fight. 
He is simply opposed to showing 


“He doesn’t see the point in 
free or quick application of 
force just to ‘prove himself,’ 
when actually it doesn’t prove 
anything at all. He is a man of 
intelligence and, reason who 
doesn’t go along with accepted 
standards of behavior. It is most 
difficult to apply this attitude 
at a period like this when force 
was the code. The question in 
those days wasn’t who was right 
or wrong—it was a matter of 
who was stropgest. 


off. 


Whenever you get two points of view shown 
in this way, clearly, vividly and fairly to 
both sides, you get an approximation of the 
truth as an author sees it. The reader may 
disagree with the author, or the hero. But 
that is part of the fun. Some writers clev- 
erly present the facts and let them project 
the truth obliquely. Thus the reader is free 
to interpret them as he sees fit. 


The point is though, that wherever points 
of view, philosophies, or strong feelings on 
the part of characters or forces in a spec- 
ial community or area are allowed to clash, 
there you have drama. And drama, if honest- 
ly written, reveals a kind of truth. It sel- 
dom is the whole truth, for this world, and 
universe in which we live, is made up of an 
an enormously varied assortment of human be- 
ings and natural backgrounds. But if we can 
balance one truth against another, we grow, 
and sometimes become more tolerant. Balanc- 
ing one truth in the same messuring scale @ 
gainst another, we sharpen our sense of val- 
ues. Therein lies the fascination of story- 
telling, and the reason why man has used it 
as a measuring stick & friend for centuries. 


HOW'S YOUR BATTING AVERAGE? 





Sales and acceptances reported or that we 
have noticed since the last issue: 


Florence M. Davis 
Stories: CATHOLIC HOME JOURNAL, TWELVE 
FIFTEEN, JACK & JILL, TRAILS roe 


TOR, Zvengel ar & Tite Press. 
Serials: = . 
Jane Herrick Tenne 

Poem: Hoosier CHELLENGER. 











Helen Small 
Poem: LOOK (Sept. 3, 1957). 


Ruth Howland 
Americamera: 





FORD TIMES. C.S.MONITOR. 


<yonusr AMER 
oems: ICAN WEAVE, LYRIC, CARAVAN, 
NEW ATHENAEUM. 











Julia A. Cook 
Poems: AM. WEAVE, SCIMITAR & SONG, FLAT- 


BUSH Magazine, Hartfor ‘- A- 
merican Poetry League prize award. 
James Neill Northe 
Poem: Jennie Harris Oliver Prize, Poet- 


ry Society of Oklahoma. 
Feature article: Sunday OKLAHOMAN. 























Mabel I. H ins 
Lead Article: ANTIQUES JOURNAL (illus- 
trated, and also cover picture). 
Articles: NATURE and CAPPER'S WEEKLY. 











Alice M. Huggins 
Story: Juvenile prize, 
Club. 





Kansas Authors' 





NOTES FROM HERE AND THERE 





Mrs. Ina B. Bates, member of the WCS Fam 
ily, wrote the pageant for the 150th Anni- 
versary of the Whitman (Mass.) Congregatior 
al Churoh, and also the accompanying hymm, a 
very satisfying project. 








Elizabeth Franz, another member, recently 
sent us some books for writers she could no 
longer find use for. Bill is seeing to it a 
writer or library benefits from this gift. 


The Religious World NEWS-BULLETIN, Reyes 
de Leon, Box 2907, HOLLywood 25, cal., made 
its appearance in January with a 4-page is- 
sue. A bi-monthly, it covers news of inter- 
est to all faiths. Signed and unsigned news 
features by e number of staff writers. For 
details, write to above address. 


Nationsl Libra Week, 24 West 40th StNYC 
18, will be selebated March 16-22nd. This 
is a commendable project writers should ac- 
tively support. It will promote reading. 





Freedom to Read is Yours. Use it. Enjoyit 
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FTC CLAMPS DOWN ON SUBSIDY PRESS 





Exposition Press on January 17th was giv- 
en approval by the FIC of the Consent Decree 
(a consent order) which prevents any furth- 
er claims that EP's subsidy publishing plan 
results in a profit on the amount by which a 
writer has financed publication of his book. 
It also forbids a long list of alleged mis- 
representations as to the exploitation, ser- 
vice and other usual publishing duties that 
it allegedly performs. FTC's complaint fil- 
ed on Sept. 18, 1956, listed forty counts of 
alleged misrepresentation. Although in sign 
ing the agreement EP admits no guilt or vi- 
olation of the law, most of the alleged mis 
representations filed in the complaint, are 
included in the consent decree. 





At the same time a complaint has been of- 
ficially filed by the FTC against still an- 
other subsidy publisher, vantage Press. The 
new complaint cites "dozens" o alse claims 
about its "cooperative" publishing plan. Pag 
eant Press signed a Consent Decree that was 
Issued on March 7, 1957. This also covereda 


variety of advertising claims the FTC found 
unsupported by the facts. 


The FIC orders do not prevent authors from 
publishing under ea so-called "vanity” plan. 
And these publishers may remain in business 
But the FTC makes clearits belief that sub- 
sidy plans are not "cooperative" when auth- 
ors are required (1) to pay the entire cost 
of publication; (2) and to pay additional e 
mounts for special promotion and exploiting 
of their books and themselves, which are or 
dinarily furnished by regular trade publish- 
ers in part or wholly at no extra cost. The 
FTC also apparently objects to claims that: 
fhe so-called 40% royalty given by most co- 
operative publishers, is really a royalty «ct 
all. The FIC apparently agrees with regular 
trade publishers that it is not "four times 
that received under a standard publishing cm- 
tract and is merely a percentage ratio, by 
which the author recoups part of the sum he 
he has already invested. 


The signing of these decrees supports the 
editorial position taken by REWRITE, almost 
alone among writers' magazines for 17 years 
that there has been awide difference between 
what the subsidy publishers have loudly in- 
ferred they were offering for sale, and what 
writers believed they were buying when they 
signed one of these publishing “agreements.” 
(they are in no sense literary contracts be- 
cause they protect only the printer in col- 
lecting his fee. The writer gets nothing. 


The signing of these decrees by implicat- 
ion at least support REWRITE's further con- 
tention that certain writers’, and literary 
publications, have been less than faithful, 
if not utterly remiss in their loyalties to 
their readers' and subscribers' interests in 
accepting without any serious question adver 
tising from subsidy publishers that have in- 


10 


cluded in this advertising either direct or 
inferential statements supporting many of the 
allegedly untrue claims that the FTC hasnow 
publicly listed in the three compTaints fil- 
ed by it and has ordered stopped in the two 
consent decrees it has approved "for settle 
ment purposes only." (What this means actu- 
ally is that subject to any further specif- 
ic violations of the agreements, the FTC is 
empowered to re-open a case and impose fines 
to enforce the implied formal "Cease and De 


sist Orders" operating behind the Consent De 
cree. 


These steps taken by the FIC represent one 
of the most important advances made in what’ 
is a long, slow struggle to protect writers 
from unfair exploitation. It should greatly 
encourage such organizations as the Authors! 
League of america, the National Writers’ Club 
the Society of authors' Representatives, and 
other groups that have been Leading the way 
rove fight to protect writers from them- 
selves. 











STEPS IN THE RIGHT DIRECTION 


The Lamont Poetry Selection, The Acade 
of Americen Poets, Inc., 1030 5th Ave., wv 
28, is now in its Oth yeay. In the formof a 
contest for unpublished book-length mss. of 
poetry, it is open only to poets whohave not 
won @ book publication award. The Academy a- 
agrees to purchase 1,000 copies of the winn- 
ing ms. for distribution to its members and 
the publisher, who submits the ms., guaran- 
teed to this extent against loss, agrees to 
publish the ms. within 15 months and to pay 
the author a royalty of not less than LO%7— 
with an immediste advance of such on copies 
taken by the Academy. A distinguished group 
five outstanding American poets judges this 
contest. It closes: June 15, 1958. 











The SPARROW, Felix Stephanile, Box 25 Flush 
ing be, N. Y., one of the small experimental 
magazines, is now copyrighting each issue, a 
commendable step forward. Felix says "Weare 
not anti-traditional, and the average age of 
our poets is well under 30." 

PLEASE NOTE! 








Consent Decree Ends FTC 
Action vs. Exposition Press 


The Federal Trade Commission on January 
17 approved a consent order prohibiting Ex- 
position Press from claiming that its subsidy 
publishing plan usually results in an author 
making a profit on the publication subsidy 
paid by him. This consent order brings to 
a close action commenced against Exposi- 
tion by the FTC with the filing of a com- 
plaint on September 18, 1956, covering 
more than 40 counts of alleged misrepre- 
sentation in advertising and promotion (PW, 
October 8, 1956). The first consent decree 
issued in the FTC’s current investigation of 
subsidy publishing came on March 5, 1957, 
covering advertising practices by Pageant 
Press (PW, April 8, 1957). In the same field 
of inquiry, FTC has recently issued a vol- 
uminous complaint against Vantage Press 


We publish, 
with permission 
of the PUBLISH- 
ERS' WEEKLY, the 
full report re- 
garding the FTC 
proceedings, at 
the time the de- 
tails were made 
available to the 
press. 





This report's 
analysis offers 
an inexperienc- 
ed writers pro- 
fessional pers- 
pective. 


RFWRTPR 











The consent decree in the Exposition Press 
case prohibits the firm and Edward Uhlan, 
its president and treasurer, from representing 
the following things in advertising and pro- 
motion: that the firm publishes a new titled 
book each day of the year or any number 
in excess of those actually published for 
any specific period; that none of the books 
published by Exposition has resulted in a 
financial failure; that the firm’s efforts will 
result in the sale of 650 copies, will sell out 
the first edition or will result usually in the 
author making a profit on the subsidy paid 
by him. 

Exposition is prohibited from claiming: 
that its sales promotion includes paid space 
advertisements in the New York Times 
Book Review or any other newspaper or 
magazine withce ‘t additional charge, unless 
this is true; that its subsidy charge is based 
only on the literary merit, sales appeal, 
typographical and production problems of 
each particular book; that its publishing 
plan is “cooperative” unless Exposition 
contributes a sum equal to the author's 
subsidy; that sales will warrant more than 
one edition of a book or that past sales 
have required more than one edition in the 
majority of cases; that its publishing plan 
is endorsed or recommended by established 
authors, literary agents, publishers’ or 
writers’ groups who are acquainted with its 
method of operation, unless this is a fact. 

Other claims which Exposition cannot 
make include: that its cost to the author 
compares favorably with the lowest cost of 
trade publishers, unless this is true; that, 
contrary to fact, the majority editorial opin- 
ion of its staff concerning a submitted man- 
uscript is laudatory; that it will recommend 
for publication only those manuscripts with 
the requisite literary merit and sales appeal; 
that any person has read a given manuscript 
when he has not; that Exposition supplies 
its authors with the sarne promotion services 
that the largest trade book publishers give 
their big-name, best-selling authors; that Ex- 
position has salaried traveling salesmen who 
devote all their time in direct selling of only 
Exposition books, unless such is the fact; 
that Exposition books are generally pur- 
chased in large numbers as a common prac- 
tice by leading libraries; that Exposition’s 
promotion will always result in placement of 
books in bookstores in the vicinity of the 
author’s home; that Exposition always pro- 
vides copies of the promoted book in time 
for local purchase at the time of an inter- 
view and guest appearance (by the author) 
on TV and radio programs. 

Other prohibited claims: that Exposition 
arranges for displays of its authors’ books 
at conventions without charge to the author, 
unless this is the fact; that it always will 
arrange for authors’ speaking appearances, 
autographing parties, TV and radio inter- 
views or guest appearances; that its books 
have been selected for distribution by book 
club groups in excess of the titles actually 
selected; that it has sold motion picture 
rights when it has not, and sold reprint 
rights in excess of the number actually sold; 
that Exposition publishes and also binds all 
copies of the books it agrees to publish, 
when this is not true; that it has sold serial 
rights after the author executes a contract, 


unless this is a fact. 

The agreement is for settlement purposes 
only and does not constitute an admission 
by the parties involved that they have 
violated the law. 

In an interview with PW, Mr. Uhlan said 
that he accepted the conditions set forth in 
the consent agreement and that he is making 
whatever changes will be needed in his ad- 
vertising and promotion materials to bring 
them into accord with the FTC’s stipula- 
tions. “The FTC,” he said, “has now recog- 
nized subsidy publishing as a business and 
has established a set of ground rules for 
its conduct. If other publishers accept these 
rules, it will mark the first step forward in 
a cause which we have championed for 
many years, formation of a code of practice 
and ethics for subsidy publishing.” 


FTC Hits Vantage Press, 
Alleges Misrepresentations 


The Federal Trade Commission last month 
filed a voluminous complaint against Van- 
tage Press, Inc., accusing it of making “doz- 
ens” of false claims about its “co- 
operative” publishing program in soliciting 
manuscripts from authors. “The proffered 
cooperation results in the author paying all 
the costs and the publisher reaping all the 
profits,” said the FTC’s announcement of 
its action. A hearing on the complaint is 
scheduled for March 3 in New York before 
a Commission hearing examiner. 

Arthur Kleinwald, secretary-treasurer of 
Vantage, asked by PW for a statement, de- 
clined in advance of the formal hearing to 
comment on the specifics of the FTC’s com- 
plaint. He said that, in his opinion, most of 
the FTC’s charges are matters of advertising 
phraseology and that Vantage plans to de- 
fend its policies vigorously. “We intend to 
cooperate to the fullest extent with the Com- 
mission,” he said. Named as respondents in 
the complaint are Vantage as a corporation, 
Mr. Klinewald; and Alan F. Pater, president 
of the firm. 

This is the third action filed by the FTC 
within 15 months in a general screening of 
the subsidy publishing field. On September 
18, 1956, the Commission filed a 40-count 
complaint against Exposition Press (PW, 
October 8, 1956); following lengthy hearings, 
a consent decree recently has been issued, 
bringing this case to a close (page 43). Ac- 
tion brought by the FTC on December 20, 
1956, against Pageant Press, also covering 
advertising claims, was terminated by con- 
sent decree issued March 5, 1957 (PW, 
January 7, April 8, 1957). 

The FTC complaint against Vantage is 
the most comprehensive so far in the Com- 
mission’s investigation of the subsidy pub- 
lishing field. In the section covering allegedly 
“false and misleading” claims by Vantage, 
the FTC states: “Respondents do not operate 
a cooperative publishing plan in which they 
share with the author in the expense of 
printing, publication, promotion and sale of 
the book, nor are they partners with the 
author; in truth and in fact, the sum charged 
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an author by respondents covers the entire 
expense of editing, printing, publishing, dis- 
tributing and selling the finished book, plus 
a profit to respondents; an author's invest- 
ment is in the publication of his or her 
book irrespective of the number of editions, 
and the so-called royalty of 40% on the 
copies of the book sold is not four times 
that received under a standard publishing 
contract and is merely a percentage ratio 
by which an author recoups the sum already 
expended; the amount actually received by 
the author in the majority of cases is far 
less than the sum invested under the con- 
tract with respondents, whereas the amount 
received under a standard publishing con- 
tract represents a profit to the author instead 
of a loss; respondents do not sell out the first 
edition of the great majority of their authors’ 
books, and there is no necessity for a second 
or subsequent edition; respondents have not 
published a second or subsequent edition of 
their authors’ books except in a small 
number of cases, and, accordingly, in the 
majority of cases there are no sales on which 
the authors receive 3314% of the retail 
price.” 

Other Vantage claims challenged by the 
FTC are included in the following charges: 
“Respondents do not have. . . their own 
sales force of bookstore salesmen; respon- 
dents do not conduct an aggressive sales 
promotion, with their own sales representa- 
tives calling on leading bookstores and 
wholesalers . . . nor do they have salesmen 
who display respondents’ books at conven- 
tions, supply posters and circulars to dealers, 
arrange for autographing parties for their 
authors; . . . respondents’ publicity and sales 
promotion campaigns are not conducted on 
local, regional or national levels and those 
conducted are very meager and ineffective 
in the majority of cases; . . . the sale of 
$500,000 worth of books in 1955 does not 
prove that theirs is an aggressive sales staff, 
as the large number of the sales were of the 
book entitled ‘Jehovah’s Witnesses,’ which 
were sold by and through the efforts of this 
religious group rather than by and through 
that of respondents; . . . respondents do not 
make all possible efforts to sell their authors’ 
books in the United States nor in foreign 


countries; . . . nor do they guarantee an 
author national advertising for his or her 
book . . . and the publication advertising 


appearing in the New York Times, New 
York Herald Tribune, Saturday Review, 
Chicago Tribune, Los Angeles Times and 
similar publications read by book buyers 
is the exception rather then the rule, and 
the likelihood of all their particular authors’ 
books being listed therein is dubious; . . . 
if an author wants his or her book ad- 
vertised and promoted, the payment of an 
extra sum to respondents will be necessary; 
under respondents’ plan the book is not 
promoted and distributed at respondents’ 
expense but tather at the expense of the 
author-customers. . . .” 

Other advertised Vantage claims chal- 
lenged by the FTC include: success in get- 
ting books reviewed in publications and 
displayed in bookstore windows; active pro- 
motion of subsidiary rights sales; the exist- 
ence of a Vantage Press office in Toronto, 
Canada. 








REWRITE 


THIS CONFERENCE IS WELL REPRESENTED 





The Maine Writers' Conference has been re 
ceiving some excellent publicity recently. A 
long time member of the Board, Louise Darcy, 
and a conference visitor, Beulah Fenderson 
Smith, had poems side by side in the Noven- 
ber GOOD HOUSEKEEPING, while Sue McConkey, a 
very active conference member, has won roy- 
alty book publication in one of two book a- 
wards by the wake-Brook Foundation, a divi- 
sion of WAKE- - Her book is to be 
published in 1958. 




















This years' Conference at Ocean Park gave 
more emphasis to practical workshops, which 
were Larger and more varied in the categor- 
ies than ever before. Thus several types of 
poetry and light verse were led by #lvs and 
Harold Gleason, Sheldon Christian and other 
poet members of the staff. at the same time 
Dan Kelly and Bill headed groups in fiction 
and short stories, articles, in which cate- 
gory Doris Marston, who handled juveniles ¢ 
newspaper writing, also led a group. A busy 
schedule aimed to help individual writers. 


WHAT KIND OF SERVICE? 


Willis Kingsley Wing, a leading agent and 
lst v. p. Of the Society of authors' Repre- 
sentatives, in comment on i B's note in 
the summer issue about the Society's"whatIs 
a Literary Agent?” pamphlet, wrote us, "One 
of the main purposes for preparing this pam- 
phlet was to make it clear the establishede 
gents do not advertise & don't charge fees” 

















Although Mr. Wing does not say so, thisis 
one of the most forthright and professional- 
ly challenging steps taken recently in hon- 
est efforts to clear the air in one of the 
most controversial fields of advertsing ac- 
cepted by certain writers' magazines & some 
general as well as literary publications. an 
other challenging step is the National \rit- 
ers' Club editorial which REWRITE also pre- 
Sented (a second exclusive) for writers! ser- 


ious attention. 





The NWC states the problem explicitly: "An 
agent should not conduct a literary service 
under the guise of being an agent.” 








REWRITE, which accepts no advertising as a 
matter of editorial policy, believes there's 
a place and a need for both good and reput- 
able agents and critics, who can counsel or 
teach writers. REWRITE believes good ethics 
and experience prove that these two profes- 
sions should be clearly separated. And more 
important, that any magazines that permit a 
distinction so important to become becloud- 
ed and confused, sre being more faithful to 
their advertisers than their readers. It is 
a cardinsl principle of ethical advertising 
agencies and associations that no high type 
advertising should misrepresent, deceive or 
border on fraud. 


NWC's editorial states categorically that 


"there are at least 6 agents of this nature, 
(i. @., whose income is largely from fields 
other than agenting. ed.) who advertise wide 
ly in writers’ and other magazines.” So ser 
iously does NWC consider this matter, it is 
polling its members for their experience, & 
it is also preparing a "complete report for 
presentation to the Federal Trade Commissior!’ 
(REWRITE believes: it should also be offer- 
e () e magazines concerned, and to those 
advertising trade associations interestedin 
maintaining high standards in the field. It 
would give the magazines opportunity to rec- 
tify their policies and prove that they are 
above reproach. 





ALL WRITERS READ AND PONDER 





Good Children's authors Wanted. Dr.J. Al- 
len Hynek, assoc. dir. of the Smithonianas- 
rophysical Observatory in Cambridge, was re- 
cently quoted 4s saying that America needs, 
as & result of Sputnik, to re-emphasize its 
education. He suggested the use of "scientif 
ic fairy tales” to go along with old favor- 
ites such as "Goldilocks." A rather unscien- 
tific observation for s scientist since the 
story he selected as an example is not act 
a fairy tale. Fortunately, Pres. Pusey, the 
Harvard educator, countered with a plea for 
continued respect for liberal arts. 











The point of these remarks, it seems to us, 
is to recall the tremendous educational im- 
pact of good writing for all ages. Probably 
the greatest educating influence at all lev- 
els is still a gook book or magazine in the 
hands of a willing, eager reader. A hungry 
mind and the mystery of self-discovery. The 
best teacher can only stimulate these. The 
reader- has to do the rest for himself, and 
let no one tell you differently, that writ- 
ers occupy the largest schoolroom in a mod- 
ern world. 


One of the most important jobs facing you 
writers in this busy, hurrying new era isto 
make the mysterious magic of life, and this 
scientific community in which we live, simp- 
ly, clearly and imaginatively understandable 
to the mind and heart of children, men &worm 
en. If you can do that on any facet of this 
complex present-day life, you have not liv- 
ed or worked in vain. It is good to amuse & 
entertain. One cannot live at the top ofhis 
soul all of the time. 


But it does seem a waste of time to spend 
it on the cheap and tawdry, on the negative 
when one can use it more profitably doing & 
being, living and helping others to live the 
great adventure of life to the full. 


CONFIDENTIAL and WHISPER Retreat. In a par 
tial settlement out of court of the chargeof 
conspiracy to commit criminal libel, these 
magazines have agreed to retire from the "ex 
pose" field. They still face a charge of con- 
spiracy to publish obscene matter. They have 
aided censorship, hurt free speech greatly. 
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REWRITE 


DO YOU HAVE THIS KIND CF TROUBLE? 





"I keep postponing writing because...I in- 
variably mislay the notes I want to referto. 
I am always losing..." 


Does that sound natural? More or less, it 
applies to all of us. What to do? The easy, 
snap reply is the 014 truism: "Have a place 
for everything, and everything in its place. 
And always keep it there! But things are to 
be used. And use makes for misplacing. 


What is really necessary is to heve a co- 
ordinating system. This must suit each msn's 
individusl needs, and most of all, his per- 
sonslity as comfortably as an old suit. The 
best system in the world does not spring in 
to being overnight. It evolves as your writ 
ing program grows and your character devel- 
Oops and matures over the years. If you are 
by nature disorderly, but through intensive 
discipline and strength of will you force a 
pattern and improved techniques on your re- 
calcitrant genius, it takes shape slowly. 


You need bookcases for books, drawers for 
pamphlets, notebooks or envelops for notes, 
and convenient places for favorite tools a- 
bout your desk. And 4n sgreeable family that 
will tolerate your "funny” moods and whimsy 
of wanting to keep a pair of scissors, let's 
say, in one peculiar place. If you can per- 
suade the family, es well as yourself, per- 
ennially to return things after use to their 
accustomed places, you will save an immense 
amount of time. And also you will find that 
miraculously you have started a never-ending 
borrowing center, because everyone else will 
discover that you alone have almost "every- 
thing under the sun” they need and cant re- 
member where they left their copy of. 


A BUSY CONFERENCE CELEBRATES 





The Phila. Regional Writers' Conferenceis 
probably the first conference to make Known 
any of its plans for 1958. The first weekin 
December Elva and I received batches of the 
Contest Rules! The Conference dates June ll- 
13, oylvenia Hotel, Phila. Anyone may enter 
the contests in 11 categories of writing,if 
they plan to attend one or more workshops.A 
fee of $3 for each workshop you plan to en- 
roll in, must accompany the ms. entered for 
that workshop contest. Contests close: Mex 
15, 1958. Address: PRWC, Box 897, Phila. 
Pa., for complete rules. 

This will be PRWC's 10th Anniversary. Ex- 
pect a fine conference with some surprises. 

A MAGAZINE REACHES FOR READERS 


The DESERT Mu geet ne. Palm Desert, Cal.,in 
as ul circulation drive, distributed re 
prints of its December issue's Table of Con 
tents. A number of authors thus received ad- 
ditional and wide publicity. Verse is used, 
and two contests were announced. 
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NEWS OF AND FROM EDITORS 





The juvenile department of Oxford Univers 
ity Press' New York office has been purches 
ead by Henry Z. Walck, president of 0.U.P. He 
is resigning on March 31, 1958, and will as 
sume possession the following day. Patricia 








Cummings will be the juvenile editor of the 


company, Henry Z. walck, Ince. Later it will 
enter other fields of publishing. 


Jeanne Goodspeed, juvenile editor, Alfred 
Knopf,, 001 Madison ave., NYC 22. This is 





A. 

a new set-up, Miss Goodspeed replacing Mar- 
garet E. Martignoni, former editor, as act- 
ing editor. 





Doubleday Co., 975 Madison Ave., NYC 22,is 
starting s new topical paperback series at- 
tempting to keep up with timely subjects. A 
selection of "periodioal pieces" which will 
be quickly gathered up and rushed into book 
form with an introduction and running comm 
ent. Not @ market a novice writer can hit. 





The ISLAND LANTERN, Box 500, Steilacoom, 
.esh., published monthly by and for the men 
of the U. S. Penitentiary, now in its nine- 
teenth volume, and 12th number, has printed 
for several months work in progress issuing 
from the Creative Writing Course. Such as- 
signments as the creation of a scene quick- 
ly end cleanly in 15 words or less, and bits 
of narration and dislogue, would be good ex- 
ercises for any writers. Many of these fel- 
lows are doing excellent work. 








THE WCS SCHOLARSHIP FUND 





Each year for the past 15 years friendsof 
ours have given us contributions to the WCS 
Scholarship Fund, which helps worthy writer 
readers in need to receive REWRITE, and oc- 
essionally to get the help or counsel needed 
to advance their writing. Mostly, it is the 
handicapped or shut-in writer who benefits. 
Increasingly, however, we have used some of 
this money to help the elder writers, those 
men and women with obligations to their fam 
ilies, but reduced incomes with which to ov- 
ercome the problems of living in a scientif- 
ie and infletionary era. 





The Fund is small. But each year it carr- 
ies cheer to a dozen or more writers at the 
minimum, and often quite a number more. The 
most touching angle to this story is that a 
revolving clause in our informal rules per- 
mits beneficiary members of the CS Fem ly. 
and others who receive help, to repay what- 
ever they can or may wish to. No help which 
is given may ever be considered an "obliga- 
tion.” But when even a few pennies are re- 
turned, they go immediately to help another 
writer. Sometimes they are once more repaid 
and again go out to help a third ora fourth 
writer. and one never has to be a successful 
author. The fact that one is trying is suf- 
ficient. No year has passed that some writ- 
er beneficiary has not helped others. 











REWRITE 





REWRITE 


TO ITEMS: NOT LIMITED TO CATHOLICS 





Catholic Prize Contest, Doubleday & Co.., 
57 son Ave., , is offering three 
$5,000 prizes for books (Fiction, Biogrephy, 
and Non-fiction.) The money represents an ad 
vance on royalties. Open to all writers, new 
or established, Catholic or non-Catholic. a 
brochure will be sent. 


ST. JOSEPH, St. Benedict, Ore., (Feb. is- 
sue) has 6 Shallenging erticle (ishat's wrong 
with Catholic Magazines?) Floyd Anderson, nm. 
e., The ADVOCATE, says these TSE in U. S. & 
Caneda have about 20-million circulation a- 
gainst 35-million Catholics. That is not e- 


nough. (Poets, did you ever heer the editors 
or poetry magazines offer a similar wail?) 





Anderson feels the Catholic magazines are 
at their best now, but the materialism sec- 
ulsr magazines emphasize works against that 
standard of moral appeal and entertainment 
that the religious and family magazines are 
trying to sell. He believes most editors of 


story. Observe how they do it some time, in- 
deed every time you catch them working atit. 
You will have a great deal more respect for 
even the most journey-men type of craftsmen. 
But you cannot possibly learn from them un- 
less you read and re-read any given story & 
really tear it apart. You will have to ana- 
lyze your own emotions and try to see why a 
certain feeling was projected over to you. 


This does not mean to criticize a story & 
analyze it the way many writers do, in cur- 
sory fashion, or matter of factly tearing a 
story down, part by part. You have got to be 
creatively excited by curiosity and wonder, 
and surging surprise. in a word, you've got 
to bring the same Love and gusto to the job 
of story-telling as grandfather did. If you 
do, your stories will "come alive." 


REWRITE COMMENTS EDITORIALLY 





Subliminal advertising is more than a gag 
It is a potentially dangerous weapon menac- 
ing personal as well as national securityon 





Catholic publications today are not satisfi- 


ed with the second rate. 
They seek the best. 


STORY-TELLING IS MAGIC 





And this author whom I 
have reprinted in the box 
on this page, thanks to 
ly has caught some of the 
magic of her grandfather's 
gift. For she, too, makes 
the warmth of her inter- 
est in and feeling forher 
subject come alive in the 
heart of her reader. 





That thought that a sto- 
ry-teller must love each 
story he tells, and, even 
more, the people in them 
cannot be stressed enough 
by those of us who aimto 
be story-teller. That is 
what puts charm and real 
urgency into a4 story. 


The tricks and 
canny techniques 
ways be learned. But the 
inner conviction and the 
selfless desire to share 
a lovely or comic or de- 
liciously exciting story 
cannot be counterfeited. 


the un- 
can al- 


On the other hand pro- 
fessional story-tellers, 
by the very nature of the 
job, have to fake the il- 
lusion many times. That's 
why they work so hard to 
achieve that casual, off- 
hand manner of telling a 


the emotional and intellectual levels. 


You Can Learn to Tell Stories 





Our Children 





Written for The Christian Science Monitor 


When my grandfather tells a | 


story, adults and children stop | 
their games and conversations | 
and one by one gather around | 
him. In the hush that comes, 
only the friendly roughness of 
his voice is heard in the room. 
When the story is over and the 
laughs, or small tears, are di- 
gested, 
of his story seems somehow to | 


Another way to increase in- 
terest is to tell the story in first 
| person. And, of course, the chil- 
dren love to be asked to make 
up parts of the story, too. “How 
many Indians do you think there 
were?” followed by guessing, 
| There is no limit to the sub- 
|jects which can be chosen for 


the wonderful’ warmth |a story. How King Henry’s bar- 


ber lost his hair, the leopard 


have fused the listeners into one whose _ spots turned to silver, 


contented being. 

There is an art to storytelling. 
It is an art which some people, 
like my grandfather, have in- 
stinctively; but it is an art which 
any teacher, camp counselor, or 
parent can develop. 

First Requisite 
The storyteller must love his 


stories, and want his listeners to | 


enjoy them as much as he does. 
That is the first requisite. 

The characters can be ants, 
elves, goats, or little girls—but 
must think and act of their own 
accord, and behave in a plaus- 
ible manner. They must speak 
with real dialogue, and the lead- 
ing character, just as in a play, 
must have sdéme distinct desire, 
fault, or fear—a trait strong 
enough to motivate action in a 
given situation, 

Names are important. One 
teacher I remember always gave 
the characters in her humorous 
stories very funny names, and 
we repeated them for days— 
Darby Hickenlooper, Martin 
Halfhill, Susy Spinoza. 

This same teacher had a de- 
vice for insuring the continuing 
interest of her listeners. She 
would set the story, describe her 
characters, and start into the 

““tfon of the plot. Then she 
would purposely falter and 
stumble over some minor de- 
tails. “How old did I say the 
lion was?” and “Now what were 
the color of his eyes?” and the 
children, thrilled to be helping 
with the story, would cry “He 

was 12 and his eyes were 
purple!” 


|the story of a Chinese boy who 
found a home in Brooklyn. Any- 
thing goes, if it fits the age of 
the children. 

Few beginners can leap into a 
story and develop it as they go. 
As one young teacher said, “I 
have loads of ideas for stories, 
but I can’t organize them on the 
spur of the moment.” She found 
it good to think through the 
story before class time, and jot 
down on a 5x7? index card the 
highlights, such as characters’ 
names, traits, and the way the 
action should move, Glancing at 
a card does not distract either 
teacher or children, and can 
keep the structure of the story 
| in order. 

_ Direct Contact 

“Why not just read the story?” 
you may wonder. The advan- 
tages of telling a story outweigh 
the ease of reading it from a 
book. Looking into the eyes of 
the children is possible while 
telling, and this is important for 
holding their interest, and also 
holding any would-be renegades 
within discipline of the story 
circle. 

A person telling a story is apt 
to register more lively expres- 
sions, and these make the story 
more alive for the listeners, The 
excitement which one must feel 
in creating the story is also con- 
veyed to the children. 

But perhaps the best reason 
for learning how to tell stories’ 
is the satisfaction it brings both 





grownup and child. 
Nancy S. Nelson 
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REWRITE 


It's 
nothing more than brain- 
washing, and in the hands 
of the wrong people, can 
spell national disaster. 
In the hands of anyoneit 
spells moral deteriorat- 
ion. It should be quick- 
ly outlawed for keeps. 


Authors especially have 
an important stake in the 
use of subliminal appeal 
of any kind. It distracts 
@ reader or spectator, & 
hence breaks, even if sub- 
consciously, the effect of 
a story that the writer's 
imagination and skill is 
trying to project to the 
audience. No one can ap- 
ply real, sustained, in- 
terested attention to two 
thoughts at the same time 
To try to force anyone to 
do this, coyly or direct- 
ly, is a hucksterish act 
of rude impertinence and 
insult both to the audi- 
ence and the author, who 
holds the floor. 


CHALLENGE TO WRITERS 





Thank God our time is now 
when wrong comes up to face 
us everywhere, never to leave 
us till we take the longest stride 
of soul man ever took. Affairs 
are now soul size. The enter- 
prise is exploration into God. 
What are you waiting for? It 
takes so many thousand years 
to wake. But will you wake, for 
pity’s sake?—Christopher Fry, 
in A Sleep of Prisoners. 








REWRITE 


NEWS OF THE WCS FAMILY 

Ma Alice Hart, winner of one of the two 
REWRITE Prize subscriptions awarded annual- 
Ty in the American Poet League Prize Con- 
test, has sold poetry to the foshington STAR 
and SAT. EVE. POST, as well as poetry maga- 
zines. She has had two volumes of her verse 
published, and has worked with young poets, 


serving as School Poetry Editor for the Io- 
wa Poetry Association. 














Marjorie S. Scheuer, recently broke a bone 
in her right wrist, a bad accident for writ- 
ers. But she has managed to sell some poems 
to CAT Magazine and the N. Y. TIMES. 











James Lane Doyle besides winning some po- 
etry prizes recently, has over the years re- 
ceived many contest awards both locally and 
nationally. Records, watches, cash, etc. are 
useful to writers. 


George W. Stark, Detroit NEWS editor, and 
nustend of Anne campbell. the poet, isa co- 
author with Norman Beasley of the lively and 
nostalgic "MADE-IN-DETROTT™ , G. P. Putnam's 
Sons, $5.00. Anne and George were a treatat 


the Maine Writers' Conference a few years & 
go. We've kept in touch ever since. 








Clarence O. Adams has been elected presi- 
dent o e Indiana State Federation of Po- 
etry Clubs. More than 200 entries for state 

oetry y Contest came from Ind. poets. 





HOW DO YOU FEEL ABOUT THIS? 





The annual battle to raise postal rates is 
on egain as we go to press. This time post- 
@l officials sre going to get higher rates. 
You writers and your markets will be severe 
ly hurt. But the postal deficit will not be 
materially reduced, because of salary hikes 
calculated to wipe out most of the increas- 
ed income. How silly can politicians be! Up 
business expense with one hand, offer a tax 
cut with the other. Result: further burdens. 


REWRITE stands for these points: 


(1) Give Little magazines the same treatment 
as the big magazines and newspapers. Wihy 
soak offset and mimeograph publishers? 
They should be placed in second class or 
given a special rating apart from "junk 
mail." why discriminate against them? 


(2) Down-graded service does not justify up- 
graded charges. Poorer & less costs more 


(3) Efficient handling precedes higher wages. 


The OREGONIAN recently printed an editor- 
ial strongly warning writers against vanity 
publishing. And the Christian Science MONI- 
TOR reprinted the same editorial: It is en- 
Couraging when two such notable newspapers, 
giving common battle against such a futile, 
costly experiment, back up REWRITE. 








YOUR PAST HELPS MAKE YOUR FUTURE 





Inexperienced or unknown writers continu- 
ally look to new media as a backdoor way to 
enter the more conventional fields of short 
story, novel, etc. They are being constant- 
ly warned of course that these newer story- 
telling avenues are for experts or the per- 
son with an in and handles to his name. Few 
inexperienced writers ever accept this kind 
of advice willingly. 


One of the reasons is illustrated by Paul 
Nathan's colum, "Rights and Permissions” in 
@ recent issue of PUBLISHERS' WEEKLY. There 
he tells how a two-hour studio One piece by 
Arthur Hailey, a tv writer, has attracted a 
pair of book publishers, who want him to do 
the thing over as a novel. Still another is 
interested in doing the same thing, but using 
the tv script as a spesial form, and issuing 
four of Hailey's suspense plays as an along 
side package. 





All of which proves the old truism success 
breeds success. It does not negate the val- 
idity of the advice mentioned above. It only 
makes it seem more true as a general rule & 
demonstrates the essential fluidity of mer- 
chandising profitable ideas today. Publish- 
ers' minds constantly revolve around and are 
receptive to authors and idea that have es- 
stablished some kind of dollars and cents es 
teem. Or to express it another way, they are 
much more anxious to publish almost any ms. 
that already has a considerable potential « 
likely reading public lined up. 


Therefore, when you are submitting mater- 
ial in any form to an editor it always makes 
sense to show him as specifically and visu- 
ally as you can precisely how many readers, 
and in what fields their interests lie, you 
think your material will attract. For some 
editors you will need to do this baldly, for 
others more subtly. For these value the lit- 
erary quality of good writing. But no edit- 
or, except possibly the most snobbish ones, 
will overlook the functional usefulnessof a 
given set of words to him. Therein lies the 
full meaning of Jack Alexander's statement, 
made at last year's a. Regional Writers' 
Conference, that in a very real sense every 
ms. contains the seeds or sets up the prac- 
tical reasons why editors disqualify it. In 
other words, it disqualifies itself. So if 
you can find these rejection factors such a 
ms. can be given more built-in insurance a- 
gainst rejection. And let it be quickly add- 
ed that there are few more friendly, helpful 
editors than Jack Alexander of the SaT. EVE. 
POST and HOLIDAY. a 








In conclusion therefore, may I say thatif 
you can prove to yourself, and then to that 
editor you have in mind to submit your miss. 
to, that they have practical reasons why thy 
should be published, you are much more like 
ly to have a potential sale on your heands— 
for no editors like to reject good stuff. 
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NE*) BOOKS FOR WRITERS 





INDISPENSABLE. Lilith Lorraine. Different 
Press, Alpine, Texas. $1.50. A poet's market 
list combined with much other useful inform- 
ation and reference material. Lists only mage 
azines that answered questionnaire, but also 
contains names and addresses of many poets. 
Very useful for active writers of verse. 





TELEVISION PLAYS FOR WRITERS. Ed. a. S. Bur- 
ack. The Writer. yo.00. Eight mss. of plays 
that have been produced. Herbert Brodkin the 
producer of "Studio One,” has written a fore 
word and the authors have each done comment 
and sometimes analysis of the problems. The 
authors have revealed themselves, and their 
feeling for craftsmanship more than some of 
them realize. A good book to study. 








FOR LOVZ OR MONEY. Ed. Dorothy Gardner. The 
Crime Club, Doubleday & Co. $3.50. The 1957 
anthology of The Mystery \iriters of America 
Another good Gase-book for writers. The ed- 
itor astutely points out the range of the so- 
called murder mystery story. In several the 
crime is not committed. Suspense stems from 
& variety of interests. and the 17 stories, 
selected from 45 that survived eliminetion, 
have not been reprinted elsewhere. 








FREDDY. Frances Donaldson. J. B. Lippincott 
Co. poe95. It is good to have this biography 


of Frederick Lonsdsle, the sophisticated and 
very popular dgnglish playwright, by his not 
too adoring daughter. Good background stuff. 





DEADLINE EVERY MINUTE. Joe alex Morris. Doub- 
leday & Co. g0.UU. A racy, dramatized story 
of the United Press wire service, its bitt- 
er competitive struggle with the aP, and the 
inside handling of the great news “Stories of 
the last 50 years. Very readable. 








TELEVISION WRITING AND SELLING. Hdwerd 3ar- 
ry Roberts. The Writer. jo.00. a revised ed- 
ition of a solid, helpful book. CBS author & 
editor, who studied st the Yale 47 workshop 





BOOKS OF INTEREST TO READERS 


THE WITNESS OF ‘\ILLIAM PENN. Frederick B Tol- 

es - Gordon Alderfer. e Macmillan Co. 
$5.75. A broad selection of Penn's writings 
to show the stature, intelligence, wide in- 
terests of the man. A very stimulating book, 





CHILDREN OF THE SHADOWS. Morris L. West.... 
oubleday & Co. gd. he story the "scug- 
nizzo," the homeless, loveless children who 
flee the back alleys of Naples and the Ped- 
re Borelli, who gave up his vocation in reg- 
ular organized religion to do something for 
these unhappy little ones. Very moving. 


eee DAY. Mary Deasy. Doubleday 
«90. An interesting "trick" novel, a 
= in the life of an Irish politician, re- 
captured piece-meal in a technically unusu- 
al manner. The author's seventh novel. 
The Greek Myths. Robert Graves. George 
Braziller. t7 - A modern version of the an 
cient tales with a scholarly introduction ¢ 
analysis embodying up-to-date conclusions of 


anthropologists and archaeologists. aA good 
reference book. 


DONNY. Adele de Leeuw. Little, Brown & Co.. 
JS.00. A gay little story about the new boy 
in town who made friends for himself start- 
inga home foranimals. One wonders if one lit- 
tle boy could care for so many animals. But 
it is fun and nicely illustrated. 


THE ORGANIZATION MAN. William H. whyte Jr. 

oubleday O. 245. An editor of FORTUNE 
did a serious study of the executive type cf 
businessman in 1906. This is an anchor pap- 
er-back reprint. 


MY LIFE FOR MY SHEEP. alfred Duggan Double- 
day & Co. 9U¢. An Image paper-back edition. 
This biography of St. Thomas a Becket prev- 
iously published by Cowsrd-iMcCann. 











THE WCRLD OF JCHN McNULTY. Doubleday & Co.. 





end is a veteran tv man, Roberts knows wnat 
he is talking about, and tells it well. a 
WRITERS' BOOK CLUB Selection. 





TELEVISION PRODUCTION. Harry Wayne McNamara. 
Hastings House. $7.00. Focussed on productim, 
this book is nevertheless helpful to writers, 
Sub-title: tv handbook & Dictionary. 





PRIZE STORIES 1958. Ed. Paul Engle assisted 
y Curt Hernack. Doubleday & Co. $3.95. The 
38th annual volume in the O.Henry Awards. Al- 
though nesrly 70 magazines were "consulted" 
only @ dozen are represented in the select- 
ed 17 stories. Mostly the literary reviews. 
There must be a few good stories in some of 
the better popular magazines. What is best? 


THE BEST FROM FANTASY & SCIENCE FICTION.Ed. 
Anthony Soucher. Doubleday & Co. $3.75. An 
editor has picked his authors from the suc- 
cessive generations of science writers. 





$4.00. James Thurber has written an appreci- 
ation for this generous sampling of © great 
newspeperman's wonderful pieces publishedin 
The NEW YORKER for nearly 20 years. 








THE DEMOCRATIC ROOSEVELT. Rexford G. TugwelL 
oublecay Oe a controversial life 
of F.D.R. by one of the Brain Trust. ‘wheth- 
er one sgrees or not, he finds it readable. 





LYDIA LONGLEY. Helen McCarthy. Farrar, Straus 
& Cudahy. -95. A Vision series hard cover 
book for teen agers by our friend and neigh 
bor as well as member of the WCS Family. a 
first novel about the first american nun who 
as a child was carried off to Canada in the 
Indian raid on Groton, Mass. These charact- 
ers are real living people. They come alive. 


101 DONTS FOR INVENTORS. Frank Victor Hige- 
ns. @ Varsity press. $2.00. A good ref- 
erence book and much good practical sense. 
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PRIZES CPEN TO WRITERS 





Doubledsy & Co., Doubleday Canada, & wil- 
liam Collins, Sons @ Go., offer a prize for 
a novel by a Canadian or non-Canadian on an 
essentially Canadian subject. $10,000 sward 
(y2,000 outright). Address: Doubleday & Co., 
575 Madison ave., NYC 22, or the other pub- 
lishers in Canada and England respectively to 
get entry blank. Closes: april 1, 1958. 





READER'S DIGEST, Pleasantville, N. Y., is 
always Open for contributions to a number of 
special departments offering sizable checks. 
Familiarize yourself with these and the de- 
tails. 





The Chattanooga Authors' & Artists' Club, 
Mrs. F. &. Funk, Soo Kentucky Ave., Signal 
Mountain, Tenn., is sponsoring another con- 
test for poets on a national basis, open to 
poets everywhere. Prizes: $15, $10, $5. For 
rules send sase as above. Closes: April lst. 





Literature Group, Committee on the arts.., 
Minnesota Stetehood Centennial Commission.., 
1958 University ave., St. Paul 4, Minn., is 
offering a $1,000 award for a distinguished 
book (any type of fiction, non-fiction, or po 
etry) published between May 1, 1957 and May 
1, 1958 by e “Minnesota author.” This means 
a "native, resident, or former resident, of 
the State." 





wake-Brook Foundetion, Director, Sanborn- 
ville, N. H., offers awards of publication, 
on a royalty basis, of books stressing dif- 
fering forms and types of writing. The nun- 
ver depends on funds sveilable and qualify- 
ing merit of mss. submitted. The Foundstion 
is a division of Wake-Brook House, publish- 
ers. annual membership dues and dequests are 
used to "provide funds to encourage creative 
effort in the arts by providing markets and 
audiences for work that may lack mass commer 
cial appeal, yet still be of intrinsic mer- 
it. Mss. for 1958 awards must be received in 
the period between Dec. 1, 1957 and Apr. 1, 
1958. Address as above for details. 








Cock Robin Mystery award, The Macmillan Co.,, 
60 Sth Ave., NYC 11, offers $2,500 to any cit- 
izen of a North american country for the best 
mystery story between 50,0U0 & 75,0U0U0 words. 
writers previously published under the cock 
robin imprint sre not eligible. Mss. should 
be sent to the Cock Robin Mystery Award id- 
itor between Jan. 1, and December Jl, 1908. 
The winner will be announced by March, 1959. 





The Editors, The Kenneth Roberts Memorial 
Award, Doubleday & CO., 070 Madison Ava, NYC 
Zc. A periodical prize of $5,000 (§2,500 in 
advance of royslties, $2,500 outright) fora 
first book in the field of American history 
(fiction or non-fiction). To be given whenever 
a book carrying out Roberts' high standards 
is submitted. Book-length mss. not accepted 
for the awerd, msy nevertheless be taken by 
the publishers for their regular lists. 
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NEWS AND NOTES FCR WRITERS 





The Universal Copyright Convention gained 
additional strength recently when tne Second 
Intergovernmental Copyright Committee met In 
washington to clear up a long agenda of per- 
plexing problems that heave arisen es the Con- 
vention has expanded its usefulness. a to- 
al of 27 nations has now ratified the pact. 
It represents one of the most significantly 
useful and long-renge achievements of UNES- 
CO, & department of United Netions. 











It has simplified international copyright 
procedures and greatly increased protection 
for authors throughout the world. This has 
resulted in increased distribution of books 
everywhere, with tengible gsin in royalties 
for writers. A monumental book, five inches 
thick, "Copyright Laws and Treaties of the 
“orld,” is now available, with an English & 
Other language editions. This is naturellya 
reference of immense value to international 
copyright lawyers and pudlishers ss well as 
writers who may wish to study so intricatea 
matter. 





SEVEN, James Neill Northe, 15 S. Robinson, 
OkTehoma City 2, Ckla., is "perpetually out 
of material," reports the editor in a lett- 
er recently. (This is a new magazine, too!) 
But while he encourages submissions, he al- 
so asks for "fewer usual phrases, cliches,é& 
the average moon, spring, Mother, You are 
Gone, etc." He has compiled a list ofs hun- 
dred titles of poems that crossed his desk, 
that show the average and dull titles poets 
use and re-use. He offered us a copy on re- 
quest. And many poets don't bother to senda 
return stamped envelop with the address the 
rejected poems should be sent to. That's in- 
excusable, especially to markets where edi- 
tors struggle to exist at all and can't af- 
ford even to pay for the worx they publish. 


The Kansas authors! Club. This old and dis- 
tinguished writers’ orgsnization, held its 
o4th anniversary program early in October,a 
twelve hour, day-long meeting. Mr Northe was 
one of the speakers and several members and 
guests present are members of the CS Fami- 
ly. fhey reported @ stimulating meeting. 





AMERICAN BARD, Edythe Hope Genee, 1154 N. 
Ogden Drive, Hollywood 46, Cal. This isanew 
editor and a new address. Rexford Wordsworth 
Sharp, former editor and pudlisher, died on 
ietober l6th. Miss Genee, according to anote 
end very touching tribute to Mr. Sharp sent 
to sll “"Barders," was his choice to carrya 
this long established poetry magazine. As of 
the spring issue, april-May-June, she takes 
full responsibility as editor-publisher. all 
correspondence should now be addressed as@ 
bove. 








American Poetry League, Box 866, Kingsville, 
Texas, celebrated its Soth anniversary with 
the February Bulletin. Prospective members: 
address as above. Annual Contest: June Oth. 
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A MODERN PARABLE aND A LESSON 





In the December GOOD HOUSEKEEPING sees ee 
et Cousins, the magazine's man. ed., offer- 
6d @s one of the only two pieces of fiction 
in that issue, a story that was frankly ac- 
knowledged to be a retelling of "The Gift of 
the Magi," 0. Henry's famous classic. Such 
an experiment is edmittedly a tour de force 
not practical for authors to attempt on more 
than a very occasional basis, and for spec- 
ial reasons. Miss Cousins was evidently aim- 
ing to round out a Christmas issue modestly 
lebeled "The Most Famous Christmas Issue of 
All." And this banner editorial theme is one 
the credit (or criticism) for which probab- 
ly should be divided smong other members of 
the complete house staff. 





Yet the principle of retelling classical- 
ly famous stories is one thet differs some- 
whet from the custom of frequently remaking 
popular films for the benefit of each gener 
ation's reigning favorite star. For there is 
only one author, and presumably the product 
of the imagination of each author is unique. 
Certainly two facts are inescapable. (1) It 
required courage for Miss Cousins to trans- 
pose QO. Henry's story into a more modern key 
and ( er restyling, even admitting free- 
ly that O. Henry's original writing per se, 
is not exceptionally distinguished, does not 
add to her stature as a short story writer. 


It is always a question whether the read- 
er and the two authors gain any real artis- 
tic fruits when a classic story is retold. I 
remember dimly an occasion when a modern au- 
thor translated Scott's "Lochinvar" poem in- 
to ea modern short story. And of course most 
of us can recall innumerable retellings of a 
host of Shakespeare's plays, the old Greci- 
an myths, the librettos of grand operas and 
other populer famous works. The Bible poss- 
ibly is one of the most frequent sources for 
borrowings. Most of these have not retained 
the color and the flavor of the originals— 
because the secondary author has not manag- 
ed to revitalize the original writer's idea 
or contribute a new one himself. 





Miss Cousins did have 2 genuine creative, 
an admirably worthwhile purpose in bringing 
to life again 0. Henry's idea. He told it in 
that romantic manner of a Calif of Manhatt- 
an, living in a never-never land inhabited, 
it would seem, by the handmaidens of ea per- 
ennially young Cinderella. That kind of a 
world has its lasting appeal, but Miss Cous 
ins apparently wished to show that 0. Henry 
also wrote his epitome of a universal & time 
ly truth for the more realistic children of 
a scientific age. She wanted to prove that a 
Christmas gift in terms of automobiles, rec- 
ord players and such things can be the per- 
fect expression of a selfless love. It is 
unfortunate that her rendition came out in 
the pedestrian language of this unpoetic ag 

Actuelly, if one reads and thinks about the 
two versions, one can learn much technically. 
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WHICH WAY DO YOU JUMP? 





There is an old saying that the professi- 
onal writer writes to sell while the amateur 
just writes. That is one of those clever i- 
deas that is only half true. Inexperienced 
writers do not write functionally with spe- 
cific purpose clearly in mind. They have no 
special market in front of them. They write 
aimlessly, expecting to select an appropri- 
ate market after they have completed s sto- 
ry. They usually, because of this fact, use 
white paper and words wastefully. And their 
end result is not necessarily any more "ar- 
tistic"™ or Literary than that of the harder 
skinned professional. 





























The point is, it matters little from which 
end of the string you start so long as your 
story shows you going the whole length. The 
professional cannot depend exclusively on a 
perfunctory technique. The amateur must con- 
vince the reader he knows what he is about. 
He cannot just ramble on. and the professi- 
onal must certainly be able to characterize 
and go beyond the mere surface gloss of the 
familiar types every reader knows by heart. 


I know dozens of writers who start with a 
good idea or situation. They play with it & 
build it up. Gradually it takes form; their 
instinctive feeling for practicality under- 
scores for them that it is a man's story or 
a woman's. That it may be only a pulp, hold 
possibilities for the literary or the slick 
fields. Gradually their marketing sense be- 
comes stronger and they more or less consci- 
ously shape it for a special field and per- 
haps @ particular magazine for the first a- 
way from home reading. But their approach is 
still that of the craftsman rather than the 
huckster. 


Most of my life any progress I have made, 
has been accomplished by reaching out for a 
new market. This has meant that I have con- 
sidered either a new publication that forc- 
ed itself into my attention, or I have cold 
bloodedly picked one out as being within my 
range. After studying it carefully, I look- 
ed for an idea that would permit me to give 
the editor something different, that I could 
do well within the limitations of his stan- 
dardized lay-out. But I always set out to do 
this in a manner that would make him feel a 
sense of urgency and excitement. 1 knew I'd 
only sucseed if I had something more than a 
tour de force that seemed good imitation of 
his routine stuff. 


The point is you must have something that 
seems important to say, something exciting, 
which stirs the reader intellectually or e- 
motionally. It is not enough just to "pitch 
words" at him and hope they will somehow ex- 
cite him. On another page in this issue you 
will find the comments about this by Willi- 
am Wyler, Hollywood producer. From whichev- 
er end of the string you work, you must pro- 
ject an effect, and make the reader feel it. 
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REWRITE 


POETRY BOOKS FOR POETS 





PALETTE OF WORDS. Sadie Fuller Seagrave. Pri- 
vately printed. $1.00. A seventh volume of 
rhymed verse by a member of the WCS Family. 
It includes her poem, "As the Bough Divines" 
which was first printed in REWRITE's Poet's 





CURRENT NEWS OF EDITORS 


Mary K. Harmon, Henry Holt & Co., 383 Mad- 
ison Ave., NYc 17, is the new juvenile edi- 
tor. Previously j. e. and in children's de- 


partment respectively of G. P. Putnam's and 
Thomas Y. Crowell Co. 











workshop. 


UNDERTOW. Richard George. Golden quill Press. 


$o.00. He is the better poet in the poems in 
which he does not try too hard for subtlety. 
Some of the latter are contrived & awkward. 
Omissions of punctuation marks, either delib 
erate or through ignorance, do not endearhim 
to readers not interested in puzzle poetry. 


SPECULATION. Clarence Orvan adams. Private- 
ly printed. No price given. Attractively 
bound by the author. a first volume of poems 
by @ member of the WCS Family and vice pres 
ident of the American Poetry League. It sets 
forth his philosophy. 





ANCESTRAL TIMBER. Kitty Parsons. Golden Quill 
$5.00. Authentic ballads about American his- 
toricsl figures by a poet well established, 
both in the juvenile and adult fields. Beau- 
tifully illustrated by five noted artists in- 
cluding Richard H. Recchia, husband of Kit- 


ty Parsons. 


THE NEON STAIRS. William J. Noble. Private- 
Ty printed in chap book form. 75¢. Conven- 
tional poems leaning toward the avant garde 
point of view. He looks with a disenchanted 
eye upon the noise and confused chaos of our 
contemporary civilization. 











FROM SEA TOC SEA IN SONG 1957. The Kingsville 
Publishing Co. No price given. The American 
Poetry League annual anthology in whic 

poet members are represented by one poem It 
is stated in the Foreword that these sre not 
necessarily the authors' best work. Some are 
new, some reprinted. It is interesting that 
all poems follow conventional forms. 








IS THE POSTAL DEFICIT A RACKET? 


Association of First Class Mailers, 352 
4th Ave., NYC 10, sent us eo letter just as ve 
went to press. It makes the point that pos- 
tal authorities in lobbying for higher pos- 
tal rates, (as AFCM is for retention of pres 
ent rates,) has two aims: (1) tying wage in- 
creases for postal employees to rates; (2) 
application of a ratio of recovery of costs 
to service that is higher than that of meas 
urable, or immeasurable, service given by any 
other federal department. The Agriculture 
Department, the services offered to veterans, 
and the many “pork bill" services, such as, 
for instance, the improvement of rivers and 
harbors, are not required to operate on psy 
as-you-go basis. Then why single out mail? 





The Post Office now recovers 88% in costs, 
and serves all the people rather than a few. 
And its abuses of service are limited by law. 





Patricia Jones has resigmed as children's 
editor of Bobbs-Merrill Co., 730 No. Merid- 
ian St., Indianapolis 7, Ind. Joanne Land- 
ers, formerly school and library consultant 
for Oxford University Press has replaced her. 











John Dodds, Coward-McCann, Inc., 210 Mad- 
ison Aave., NYC 16, is now editor. He has re 
placed Cass Canfield, Jr., who has taken an 
editorial position at Harper & Brothers. His 
father is chairman of the executive comnit- 
tee there. address: 49 E. 33rd St. NYC 16. 








Doubleday & Co., 575 Madison Ave., NYC 22. 
Barbara Sllis, an assistant editor, isnowin 
charge of the reconstituted "Double D West- 
erns" series. Barbara has visited suftield, 
UNH and other summer conferences. Bill and 
Elva have known her as a friendly editor for 
several years. 








The PUBLISHERS' WEEKLY, bible of the book 
trade, this year has omitted all references 
to the subsidized or so-called vanity press 
printing houses in its annual year-end sta- 
tistical summary of 1957 business. This ism 
important indication of the general value of 
such "publication” placed on it by booksell- 
ers, legitimate publishers, and other hard- 
headed businessmen in the trade. 





MODERN ROMANCES, 261 Sth Ave., NYC, a big 
Confession magazine (Dell Publications), is 
quoted by WRITERS' NEWSLETTER in a recent is 
sue as stating that their editor feels "sto- 
ries should have a basis of factual person- 
al experience (no names or by-lines are us- 
ed)...ereaders crave stories which affirmlovds 
existence and love's power, and each MR sto- 
ry is supposed vicariously to give a reader 
the feeling of Loving and being loved. The 
word ‘love! must mean not merely love (sex) 
between the sexes, but love of mother for a 
child, sister for sister, friend for friend, 
msn for God and God for man. A story can be 
without sex or sin but have just as much ap 
peal.” 





In general that is the philosophy of most 
Confession magazines. It is pretty obvious, 
however, that all of this is not to be tak- 
en too literally. I doubt if you could sell 
a Bible or religious story to a Confession- 
al magazine. At least not the way religious 
editors would wish it written. 


The point is that many writers attempting 
to hit this market accent the sex and nasty 
sinfulness of Life. They overlook the feel- 
ing end need for a kind of faith implied in 
the above quote. Try working these other re 
lationships in. Make life the whole thing. 


REWRITE 


THE MOST IMPORTANT THEME TODAY 





Often writers ask me what they can "write 
about." I am always a little suspicious of a 
"writer" who reacts that way. He is usually 
either the amateur who has not yet discover 
ed that ideas generate idess, or he is that 
dangerous type of individual who is seeking 
to use writing for his own purposes. a nat- 
ural writer may have trouble getting print- 
ed since the times are difficult and market- 
ing one's product is an intricate science & 
also much a metter of good timing. But few 
writers, except during slumps, ever run out 
of ideas. 


There is one very important theme today. a 
theme you can use in 4 thousand ever chang- 
ing ways. That is the idea of being a "good 
neighbor." People never tire of reading the 
story of a hero. A man or woman who has ov- 
ercome obstacles, who has served mankind or 
lived adventurously, spending self for others. 


This is a world where men have lost their 
tempers, have indulged in a shooting war, & 
have destroyed their heritage. Laboriously 
other men are rebuilding with painstaking & 
time-consuming care the shambles they found 
in 1945. It is largely because much of this 
world is broken, confused and disturbed that 
most of us are bored to tears by the never- 
ending surfeit of stories concerning murder 
and rape, juvenile delinquency, and all the 
other negstive themes used by unimsginative 
or confused and disturbed writers. Thought- 
ful writers have missed the boat, left what 
one might call a vacuum into which huckster 
writers and editors have rushed, eagerly to 
pender to the depraved tastes they alone can 
appreciate. 


It is time for someone to point out there 
is a mass market these human vultures can't 
appreciate. The Bible is still the unchall- 
enged best seller in all the world. It can- 
not be denied that Billy Graham has now en- 
joyed a longer run and played to far larger 
audiences than any of the dirtiest shows in 
the movies, tv, or the columns of all news- 
papers featuring sordid crimes. The religi- 
ous motion picture spectacles produced by 4 
commercial film magnate, Cecil B. De Mille, 
have exhausted the professional playhouses, 
and then have been booked year after year by 
clubs & churches, discussion groups, etc. 








It is still a fact that the public desir- 
ing decent entertainment and thoughtful sto- 
ries as well as inspirational material is a 
larger one by far than any that calls for a 
showcase filled with violence and sadistic, 
immoral and negative philosophies. It waits 
eagerly and impatiently for writers with the 
vision to appreciate this fact and for pub- 
lishers and producers capable of building a 
profitable promotion of same. 


The age-old cry is that educational films 
tv dramas, and printed stories do not sell. 
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- to do the same. 


Then what about the Disney producticns? The 
READER'S DIGEST, "My Friend Flicka", the Lou 
Gehrig story, and Ted williams’ association 
With Ene Jimmy Fund? 


It takes time and pains and promotion for 
the "undramatic" positive adventures of the 
building of a world to be made attractive to 
readers, particularly those new readers in a 
mass market, who see color and excitement & 
drama only in the big, obvious sweep of gun 
fire, fisticuffs, and human torture. But it 
can be done. Disney has made a beginning in 
his animal pictures. Jim Bishop made anoth- 
er beginning in his technically interesting 
stories of the day Lincoln was shot &Christ 
died. Skilful writers can go much farther. 








A fact those in the world of entertaining 
must never forget is that they hold in their 
hands the future of their country's culture. 
They can either raise it or debase it by the 
type of mental and emotional fare they off- 
er. Presenting a degrading quality of enter- 
tainment simply because it appears to be what 
an audience wants, or because "rating" ser- 
vices prove it popular, is no adequate mor- 
al defense against a shameful lack of one's 
rightful professional responsibility. 


How does a writer or editor go about using 
the most important theme in the world? There 
are many ways, almost as many ds the people 
to think them up. You can write for religi- 
ous magazines; shape entertainingly and dis 
cuss provocatively the many types of vital- 
ly important problems facing the world; ex- 
press inspirationally in everything written 
or published something of the goodness that 
alone sends mar ‘orward on the long, winding 
road to a healt ser, finer understanding of 
the unutterably wonderful universe in which, 
despite all moments of pessimism and doubt, 
he lives. In e word what is it inspires you 
to write, to live, to be? Dough, or a rever- 
ence for the great spirit of creative life, 
and a determination to strike one blow, and 
another, and another for the goodness in man 
and the possibilities of fulfillment, which 
somewhere, somehow he may perhaps achieve? 


You can write, too, for the lay magazines, 
the newspapers, any place, or medium, where 
men exchange ideas and gain strength from a 
common basis of working together for better 
goods, ideas, and ideals. It matters little 
where you scatter your abundance so long as 
you scatter it. The fact remains that writ- 
ers have a God-given opportunity these days 
to influence and lead their fellow men. To 
create, but in so doing to incite other men 
One does not need to be what 
some folk deride as a "do gooder" or 8 cru- 
sader. Just stand for things all men in their 
hearts respect. 


Example: In the January ST. JOSEPH a fine 
reportorial article examines the pros &cons 
of prize fighting and boxing. Joe Thomas of- 
fers proof that either is closé to immoral. 





